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The Twentieth Century: July 1958 | 


Editorial 


It seems our fate that once every year or so we have to have an 
emotional boil-up in the polis. When there is a boil-up we put 
aside our other work — that MS we wanted to finish — our 
hands twitch for the knobs of our wirelesses, we spend our 
evenings with friends who have television sets and we buy 
about six daily papers and all three evening ones to the delight 
of the newsvendor. Our last boil-up was about France and 
Algeria. We hadn’t had such a big one since Hungary and Suez. 

Then after a boil-up things simmer down again and slowly 
return to normal. Once again we reflect in peace on the body 
measurements of Hollywood film stars, or society divorces and 
child murders; and as we chew the mild cud of Western man 
we may dust that manuscript again and put it back in a re- 
proachful place on our work table. 

In view of the fact that we have had a boil-up so recently 
nobody will be surprised to find traces of detergent in this 
number of the Review. What is to be found here is not a 
prognostication about the future, which by the time it happens 
is always different, but a record of the flap we experienced, a 
sort of historical postscript which we hope will be looked up by 
researchers in New Zealand years hence. What did. it feel like 
at the worst moments? — when we were afraid that parachute 
troops were going to pounce on Paris? — when there was wild 
talk of ‘arming the miners’, thereby guaranteeing that the 
pounce would happen? — when we feared the development of a 
cancer like the Spanish Civil War (for which we are still 
paying) in the very heart of Western Europe? Was it possible 
for a catastrophe of that nature to happen ina modern, technical 
country? Could one of the world’s great bastions of personal 
freedom be overthrown so easily? 

We still have on our lips all the words and phrases we used as 
we pontificated in our anxiety from our armchairs. ‘Front 
Populaire’, Boulanger, Bonapartism and ‘Plebiscitary Demo- 
cracy’, the glorious principles of 1789, Marshal MacMahon, 
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Dreyfus. We remembered Heine saying somewhere that the 
English loved liberty like a lawful (if dowdy) wife, the French 
with passion (and inconstancy) like a beautiful mistress, 
whereas the Germans. . . . It was indeed brought home to us 
how much Britain and France interdepend culturally, politi- 
cally, vitally; but how unlike these sister countries are. Their 
different traditions of political freedom are reflected throughout 
the whole free world: the British in the Commonwealth, in 
Asia, and above all in the United States, the French in the 
institutions of so much of continental Europe and in remote 
Latin America. But the historical backgrounds are literally 
opposite: traditional evolution contrasting with revolution, 
empiricism with apriority, evangelical Puritanism with 
ideological Marxism and so on — always different at different 
stages. The literary and philosophical contrasts correspond to 
the contrasts in history and reflect them; we remember the gulf 
between the pragmatic minds of men like Locke and Burke and 
the minds of men like Rousseau or de Maistre. The shades of the 
great dead are present at every Franco-British misunder- 
standing, at every meeting at which ‘intellectuals’ or politicians 
from the two countries gather. When it comes to discussion the 
British (like the Americans) find themselves defending their 
empiricism or ‘horse sense’ against la raison which seems to them 
unreasonable. How many people of English speech are ready 
to enter an intellectual argument about the Social Contract or 
the Communist Manifesto, even if they have read those docu- 
ments? Do Rousseau and Marx (or Proudhon or Sorel) work in 
practice? ‘No’, answers the many-accented chorus of Anglo- 
Saxons all over the world, ‘so why bother about them?’ The 
French in their turn presumably find Burke and Bagehot pretty 
deadly; at least they do not refer to them eagerly in their books 
and articles. 

And through all our imaginations stalked the tall, ambigu- 
ously constitutional ghost of General de Gaulle. A complete 
enigma by British standards, but surely not by French. A man 
of the Right, we said. But of course he is not remotely of the old 
French Right, the monarchist-Pétainist kind of Right that used 
to read the brilliant and malevolent gospel of Charles Maurras. 
The De Gaulle mystique links up surely with quite another 
branch amongst the innumerable branches of French ideology. 
Has everybody forgotten Péguy, Psichari and Bernanos? They 
are translated into English and in most public libraries. But 
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perhaps this is a pedantic or literary point; for that particular 
kind of mystique, dressed in its soupcon of rhetoric, has never had 
many followers in practice and is hardly likely to appeal to wild 
men or privileged settlers who are out for what they can get, 
or hold on to, in Algeria. And yet another different problem 
occurs to the pedestrian-spirited. The mystique that France has 
to be ‘strong’ means, translated into contemporary terms, that 
France, like Great Britain, must enter the Hydrogen Club? 
Our judgement on the mystique will depend on whether we 
think the various ‘national’ approaches to life are adequate 
to-day or are a stage that must be surpassed. And what is to 
happen as the Club membership increases? Even a literary man 
can espy a problem here. 

Another thing we seem to be able to count on in this peculiar 
world is that about once a year the Russian Government 
should do something horrible as a kind of aide-mémoire. Our 
memories are short, we are lazy, we would only too easily go 
back to mowing the lawn or mending our old car with the 
thought that Ivan is a misunderstood fellow or has reformed, 
were we allowed to do so. Perhaps it is as well for our safety that 
we are not so allowed. Anyway, the Western mind can neither 
understand nor appreciate Ivan’s practice of leaving corpses 
outside our garden like visiting cards. There may be subtle 
diplomatic reasons for the executions of Mr Nagy, General 
Maleter and their associates. Or it may be just Dr Jekyll in one 
of his Hyde moods. Corpse-diplomacy is as old as mankind 
and we have been made only too aware in our century of its 
persistent and atavistic appeal. But it is useless to pursue a 
subject on which all adult-minded people are agreed, and we 
have long ceased to be interested in the ‘arguments’ brought 
out to justify what has become a spiritually dead mixture of 
dogmatism and atavism. The newsvendor at the corner said 
that men who do ‘that kind of thing’ will probably come to a 
bad end like Hitler. 

We are back, in fact, at the old familiar principle of literary 
engagement. This principle covers other pieces in the present 
number, such as the poems by the Polish writer, Adam Wazyk, 
and the contribution by a young African on his experience of 
Apartheid. 
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The Month in France 


Cecily Mackworth 


May 14th 
| em here, in the depths of the Normandy country, 


the news is not the urgent thing of the towns. It can wait, 

like everything else, except sowing and milking. Our own 
daily paper is delivered with the midday post and even then 
it is Ouest-France, with the accent on agricultural prices rather 
than international events. So we drove to the Friday market 
in Cormeilles knowing nothing, and when the grocer’s wife 
gulped into her handkerchief as she weighed out the leeks, I 
thought it must be her rheumatism, but she said no, something 
awful had happened in Algeria, a rebellion, she thought, and 
her son and nephew out there. Somebody had listened to the 
news on the radio and it was going round the town like wild- 
fire, changing shape as it went. Out in the market, round the 
stalls of overalls, brioches and veterinary medicines, everyone 
was discussing it, for most people have a relation serving in 
North Africa so that events out there are much more important 
to us than anything that can happen in Paris. The traveller 
in chemical manures stopped us to ask if we knew anything. 
‘They must have got sick of it,’ he said. ‘We’re all sick of it, 
aren’t we? No government, as usual... .” A man from Beuze- 
ville started talking to us about soil acidity and when he had 
exhausted the subject, he said: ‘So the Revolution’s started. 
Been asking for it, haven’t they.’ “The Revolution?’ we asked, 
and he said: ‘Yes, it’s the Communists,’ and spluttered away 
on his vélomoteur. 

Things were getting beyond us. We hurried home and 
turned on the wireless. It seemed to be broadcasting non-stop 
bulletins and the speaker a bit breathless from snatching hand- 
outs and reeling them off. There was General Massu presiding 
over a Comité de Salut Publique and General Salan saying he was 
taking the destiny of Algeria temporarily into his own hands, 
and the Ministry building occupied by manifesters and Radio- 
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Algiers controlled by parachutists. And fighting in Paris, that 
must surely have been synchronized . . . 

Strange how, once a thing has actually happened, one 
remembers all sorts of signposts along the road and wonders 
how one can have failed to foresee everything. 
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May 15th 

Lunch with cousins. They live in a Louis XIII castle out 
beyond Orbec and have never been reconciled to the fall of 
the Monarchy. We found them practically delirious with 
excitement. ‘We’re going to clean things up at last. . . . It’s the 
end of their dirty republic. . . . Those people out in Algeria 
are the only ones who see the truth and have enough courage 
to act. . . . The deputies sold Morocco and Tunisia and they 
were getting ready to sell Algeria, but the Army’s stepped in 
just in time. .. .’ They took it for granted that I agreed with 
them. I was incautious enough to try to argue, or at least to 
make some reservations by suggesting that some of the people 
who are noisiest about saving Algeria are precisely the ones 
who have done their best to lose it. If Sérigny and his ‘ultras’ 
hadn’t refused all concessions to the Arabs, hadn’t treated 
them as dicots and wanted to be for ever the master race with 
a monopoly of all riches and privileges, there might never 
have been an F LN, or a war, or this crisis that may lead to 
civil war. There was a shocked silence, then someone said: 
‘The Arabs and Mendés-France are in league with the Com- 
munists.” The key word had been pronounced. It put an end 
to all discussion. Either one was for Salan, Massu, Sérigny, 
and no argument about it, or one was for the Communists. 

We put on the wireless and heard about de Gaulle’s offer. 
In an instant he was our man, the Messiah or (in hints and an 
unspoken undercurrent) the John the Baptist who will open 
the way for a king. Alain de B. is on leave from his military 
service. He kept repeating: ‘It musn’t stop there. This must be 
just a beginning.’ He talks about grandeur and says this is the 
revenge of youth on corrupt age. When he says ‘France’ he is 
speaking not about a country with frontiers, imports and 
exports and a budget problem, but about a mystic entity. I 
felt sad and out of things. I should have liked to join in this 
fervour and feel that the mere presence of a leader will solve 
our problems. ‘We don’t want intellectuals,’ says Alain, 
shooting me a look of distrust, ‘we want men of faith, true 
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Frenchmen.’ If someone had thought of saying: ‘We must 
think with our blood’, he would have got a round of applause. 


May 17th 

Even in normal times, the transition to Paris is always a 
moral jolt. It takes barely two hours, but the difference is so 
dramatic that it’s hard to adjust. Paris forces you to live with 
supercharged dynamos and spend an unnatural amount of 
time trying to be intelligent, elegant and au courant with every- 
thing. Normandy demands absolutely nothing except passive 
obedience to some ancient rhythm that changes only with the 
seasons. Events in the rest of the world are seldom more than 
echoes and already the local farmers, realizing that the events 
in Algeria mean no special danger to the conscripts, have lost 
interest and ceased to discuss the affair. 

This time, we didn’t know what to expect. There were 
rumours of barricades at the gates, but we drove in peacefully 
and found everything quiet. Lovely spring weather, all the 
chestnut trees out and the first strawberries appearing on the 
barrows in the rue Lepic. Even in the Champs Elysées people 
were going about their business as usual, and it was hard to 
imagine that only four days ago there was savage fighting 
round the Arc de Triomphe and blood on the pavements. Yet, 
in spite of the quietness, Paris has changed, taken on an 
atmosphere of crisis. It is chiefly the police — they swarm 
everywhere; their lorries hurtle through the streets with 
screaming sirens and give one the impression that something 
dramatic must be happening just round the corner. In the 
Champs Elysées they were eyeing passers-by suspiciously, 
occasionally stopping someone for no apparent reason and 
demanding papers. There was a police helicopter whirring 
over our heads. When it passed, everyone assumed a slight 
swagger — an air of ostentatious nonchalance. I began to have 
that uncomfortable Kafka feeling that I must have done some- 
thing wrong. I couldn’t think what it was, but the policemen 
all seemed to be staring at me with X-ray eyes. Suddenly I 
remembered that I was carrying my brief-case and that it 
contained, among a lot of harmless notes about Guillaume 
Apollinaire, a clandestine copy of Henri Alleg’s The Question. 
I was meaning to review it for THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
before events got out of hand and drove particular cases into 
the background. I was talking to the publisher last time I was 
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in Paris, while everything was apparently calm. He was 
looking pale and wild and told me he quite expected to be 
arrested for publishing seditious literature. I didn’t take it 
very seriously, but he said it might mean a long sentence or 
‘even worse’. ‘It depends how things go’, he said, and I thought 
then he was being paranoiac, but now I suppose he had wind 
of what was going to happen. Anyway, there I was with a copy 
reprinted in newspaper form on four huge sheets, with Sartre’s 
preface, and there are a lot of references in it to ‘General M.’, 
which may become awkward for the same General M. if he is 
to become a national hero, which seems likely at the moment. 
But what side are the police really on, anyway? And who is 
going to fight whom if it comes to fighting? I thought I would 
get the better of Kafka by asking my way from a CRS. He 
was quite uninterested in my brief-case and answered me with 
the sort of accent Raimu used in the Marius plays, and said he 
had only just arrived in Paris and couldn’t find his own way 
about. 

Saint-Germain-des-Prés was much more restful, because 
there were only a few policemen hanging about in front of the 
Deux Magots. There were some journalists chez Lipp talking 
about the brutality of the police last Tuesday. It rather veered 
their sympathies round to the young toughs of Jeune Nation 
and the Parti revolutionnaire frangais, who were apparently 
preparing to storm the Chamber of Deputies after the demon- 
stration at the Arc de Triomphe. (It doesn’t seem to have 
occurred to anyone how strange it is that one of these organiza- 
tions has been founded by the four sons of a notorious colla- 
borationist, shot at the time of the Liberation, and the other 
by a famous resistant.) L., a sceptical man, said: ‘The key to 
the whole thing is pensions. Every man in the Army and the 
Police, including the Generals, is waiting to retire on a pension 
and not one of them will go beyond the point where he risks 
losing it. That’s why there won’t be a civil war.’ Most of them 
thought de Gaulle would be the best solution, but no one was 
enthusiastic. ‘Generals shouting from balconies,’ said B. 
gloomily. “We all know what that means.’ The cousins in their 
Louis XIII castle seem very far away, but I believe Alain is a 
member of Jeune Nation or something like it, so there are 
probably people talking in just the same way in Paris. 


May 19th 
To-day, General de Gaulle gave the Press Conference we 
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have all been waiting for. I stayed till nearly five in the Biblio- 
théque Doucet, where they have an astonishing collection of 
manuscripts from the Symbolist period and long-dead little 
reviews where one can find fascinating things like contributions 
in French from Swinburne and poems by the twenty-year-old 
Claudel. It was very quiet there, only five or six readers. The 
Conservator came up to whisper he had something to show me. 
It was a charming little gold cross, set with green stones and 
hung on an antique gold chain — the cross that Alissa wears in 
La Porte Etroite and that the real-life Madame Gide gave away 
as a gesture of supreme protest on the day when her husband 
confessed the birth of his child to another woman. I was still 
thinking about it when I came out into the brilliant afternoon 
sun and found a strike on and all the métros closed down and 
the Place du Panthéon full of police cars waiting in case the 
students made a move in one direction or another. There were 
a few buses running and I got one as far as Solférino, where the 
Avenue de Raspail was packed with people waiting to see de 
Gaulle return from the Palais d’Orsay. There was a tremendous 
feeling of expectancy; I suppose everyone thought something 
was about to happen that would alter all our destinies. The 
police were more in evidence than ever (there are 350,000 of 
them in Paris now) and for the first time they are seriously 
armed, most of them with revolvers and some with sub- 
machine guns. They were breaking up knots of people and 
barring the roads leading down to the Quai d’Orsay, but they 
were restrained and courteous (perhaps because there were so 
many foreign journalists about). I sat on a café terrace; all the 
tables occupied by clients with that peculiar look in their 
eyes that shows they are absorbing impressions for professional 
purposes. The helicopter circled endlessly over our heads, 
reinforced this time by the police Piper Cub. We waited and 
waited. There was a drunkard who kept trying to get down 
one of the forbidden roads and being turned back by force. It 
was the only distraction. The General did not appear and it 
got hotter and hotter and no one could get away because of the 
transport strike. Then, at seven o’clock, the grill gates of the 
métro slid apart and there was a rush down the steps. 

I got home in time to hear the declaration on the wireless. 
It seemed inconclusive after all the expectancy. I suppose we 
had all been expecting a coup d’état, and there was the General 
rolling off to his country home and nothing really decided. 
R., whom I saw this evening, and who is a liberal-bourgeois 
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sort of person, says no one dares to make a decisive move for 
fear of setting off a general strike that would lead to civil war. 
I asked him which side he was on, and he said: ‘Neither.’ I 
felt just the same. You can’t be for General de Gaulle without 
being for the Generals and right-wing rioters and Pétainist 
survivors who are crowding under his cover; and you can’t be 
against him without finding yourself on the side of all the 
corrupt politicians who have made the Republic impossible. 
Nearly everyone I meet now resents this equivocation and we 
seem to be getting more deeply bogged down in it with each 
day of crisis. 

The State of Emergency was voted yesterday and the first 
blanks have appeared in the newspaper columns. Impossible to 
tell what is happening in Algiers. Back in Normandy we had 
felt we must get to Paris so as to know what was going on, and 
now Paris is a sort of second Normandy. There are long queues 
of people waiting in front of the prefectures for exit visas. The 
measure is supposed to prevent people getting away to Algiers, 
but Soustelle has slipped through the net already and all one 
has to do is to join an excursion to the Brussels Exhibition and 
get away on a collective visa. 

The ‘Grenier de Montmartre’ that broadcasts satiric topical 
songs made the one censorship joke so far when they announced 
yesterday that there would be no political songs because, 
as we all knew, nothing whatever had happened. 


May 20th 


In the Bibliothéque Nationale, I met E., whom I used to 
know in Carlton Gardens in the Free French days. He is a 
journalist on a left-wing weekly now and officially anti- 
Gaullist, but he still has a soft spot for the General. We lunched 
in a minute Spanish restaurant and recalled all the funny 
stories that used to circulate during the blitz about his disputes 
with Churchill. E. reminded me how de Gaulle used to retire 
in a huff to the country and wait to be fetched back. ‘He 
always got his own way and he’s doing the same thing now, 
only it’s Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises instead of Buckingham- 
shire. He says a lot of the Left are coming round to the idea 
of a Republic with de Gaulle as Premier, but he makes things 
difficult because he’s such an intransigent ramrod of a man. 
Now the Right suspect he isn’t going to play their game either, 
so perhaps the whole thing will peter out, says E., and this 
time no one will fetch him back, And suddenly the prospect 
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seems even more depressing than any storm and violence could 
be. Just beginning all over again, with no hope ahead. .. . 

But this evening I was fiddling with the radio and suddenly 
got Algiers. They were broadcasting direct from the Forum. 
One could hear the strident voice of the orator shouting: ‘La 
France a retrouvé sa grandeur. . . . La France ne démissionera 
jamais. . . . C’en est fini avec le régime des pourris. ...’ -— a 
bullying voice, alternating threats and jubilation, sometimes 
strangling on an hysterical top note. And the roars of the 
crowd sounded hysterical too. But the telephone rang at that 
moment and a voice from Normandy had put through a long- 
distance call specially to tell me to tune in to this same broad- 
cast that was bringing news of a renovation and a miracle in 
the hearts of Frenchmen. I put down the receiver and tried to 
listen with new ears, but I kept hearing echoes of long-ago 
broadcasts from Germany and they spoilt it all for me. I can’t 
believe in this sudden conversion of the settlers and the promises 
to the Moslems. 


May 2ist 


Still waiting. The police, the Garde nationale, the CR S, 
lounge in the shade of their lorries, playing cards and drinking 
beer out of bottles. They look terribly bored; probably longing 
for a chance to use the new revolvers and double-length 
cudgels they have been issued with. The Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré is full of them, specially opposite the Galérie Char- 
pentier where there is always a crowd of people arguing about 
Modigliani, but of course they might be plotting. I had meant 
to spend the afternoon inaugurating, with a lot of friends, a 
plaque to commemorate the poet Vincent Muselli who died 
recently, but the meeting was cancelled under the emergency 
decree that forbids street gatherings. Instead, I went to the 
Modigliani exhibition that has come a good second in the news 
all these weeks — not so much for the paintings, of course, as 
for the sadistic pleasure of knowing that Modigliani was 
drinking and drugging himself to death while he painted them, 
or of thinking about ‘Haricot rouge’s’ suicide. The baby who 
was born just before their deaths has been discovered teaching 
Italian in a school in Lille, and brought to Paris to be photo- 
graphed against her mother’s portrait. Nearly all the paintings 
are portraits; unearthly, graceful, amorously elongated, with 
those blind eyes that only appear to be blank but are really 
full of an identical suffering and a sort of resignation and 
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astonishment at suffering, like those of unhappy children. One 
doesn’t get this impression at all from the isolated portraits one 
generally sees, it is only here, where there are some four hundred 
of them, brought from museums all over the world, that they 
take on a new meaning and become, in a rather frightening 
way, Humanity. The spectators are a mixture — blue jeans and 
beards on the one hand, modish hats on the other. It would be 
amusing to know if the vestimentary differentiation corre- 
sponds to an attitude towards the Situation. 


May 24th 

We returned to Normandy a couple of days ago for Whitsun, 
bringing friends who needed a holiday but, above all, wanted 
to buy potatoes which, for some occult reason, have disappeared 
from the Paris markets for. the last fortnight. We left Paris 
relatively calm, with the impression that everyone was quietly 
occupied in revising the Constitution. But from Normandy one 
can listen to the B B C without interference, and at lunchtime 
we had the news about Corsica and threats from Algeria of 
parachutists landing in the Champs Elysées to teach the 
deputies to make up their minds. The potatoes suddenly 
became an urgent matter and the K.’s leapt into their car and 
set off for a tour of the shops in Lisieux and Pont l’Evéque. 
They returned with five kilos, bought from five different shops 
and the boot full of sugar to keep as a reserve in case of siege, 
civil war and general strike. The main roads are thick with 
Paris cars taking advantage of the holiday to load up with 
loot from the food shops. The grocer in Lisieux, where we went 
this afternoon for our ordinary supplies, was gravely puzzled 
by the sudden rush that was emptying his shelves and there was 
an unpleasant scene when a local housewife found a ‘foreign’ 
customer just making off with the last twenty-five bottles of 
cooking oil. 

As for us, our lives are regulated by the news bulletins. 
We listen to them all, from Paris and from London. The Paris 
ones are soothing and keep explaining that the members of the 
Comité de Salut Publique are good Republicans at heart; but 
London brought details of the revolt in Corsica and troubles 
in Tarbes and Toulouse and setting up of committees and 
counter-committees in the provinces. Even the peasants have 
woken up to the fact that something is happening and Madame 
Gallet told me, as she measured out our milk, all frothing and 
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warm from the cow, that the country would go to the dogs if 
the General didn’t take things in hand. 


May 27th 

There was another strike on when we arrived back in Paris 
this afternoon, and a tremendous feeling of tension in the air. 
People were saying Pflimlin had resigned, but there was no 
way of telling because, for some reason, there have been no 
newspapers since midday. It adds to the feeling of insecurity. 
There are crowds round all the newstands, waiting for a 
delivery. It’s the first time since the crisis began that I’ve seen 
something like a communal anxiety psychosis. One might 
have expected it from the beginning, but it simply hasn’t been 
there till to-day. 

We drove past the Chamber of Deputies, where there was a 
big crowd waiting in a breathless but quite orderly way. It 
was the same in front of the Elysée. They were hoping, I 
think, for President Coty to come out and make a statement, 
but there was no one to be seen. 


May 28th 

Now that Pflimlin has resigned, it seems certain that de 
Gaulle will come to power, though no one knows yet how he 
will get round the Socialist opposition. All the Socialist groups 
organized a mass demonstration in defence of the Republic 
to-day. It started at the Nation and was to end at the Place 
de la République. There were people massed all along the 
pavements of the Boulevard Voltaire and leaning from the 
balconies. The shops had pulled down their iron blinds, but 
for once there were hardly any police to be seen, just a few 
lorries drawn up discreetly in the side streets and the eternal 
helicopter humming overhead. I walked all the way to the 
Oberkampf métro to meet the procession, but there was not a 
sound, just the quiet talking of the waiting people. Then 
suddenly the vanguard was there, not wild or noisy like the 
demonstrators in the Champs Elysées, but advancing slowly, 
like a great wave down the wide avenue to a low chanting of 
the Marseillaise. There were the leaders carrying streamers 
with Vive la République; then the deputies - Mendés-France, 
André Philippe and a lot of others I didn’t recognize, all arm 
in arm — then the mass of demonstrators, two hundred thousand 
of them the news broadcast has just said, very calm and 
decided, with faces set and serious but not disfigured by hate; 
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most of them workmen, a whole squad in postmen’s uniform, 
intellectuals too, and groups of students and professors with the 
banners of their faculties. There was a calm, measured shouting 
of slogans: ‘Front Populaire!’, ‘Massu au poteau!’, ‘Unité!’, 
‘Le Fascisme ne passera pas!’, and bursts of the Marseillaise — 
then, here and there, of the International. You could tell at 
once from the slogans which were the Communist groups that 
had gatecrashed in spite of the organiser’s efforts to keep them 
out. The demonstration hadn’t as much real unity as appeared 
from the fine marching. 


June 5th 

Slowly, slowly, things have settled down, and by now 
practically everyone except the Communists is for de Gaulle, 
or at least they haven’t any alternative to suggest. The Quai 
d’Orsay is quiet, the Chamber of Deputies desolate and 
deserted behind the scaffolding, with all the deputies away 
enjoying themselves on six months’ enforced holiday with pay. 
A lot of people, of course, are determined they shall never come 
back. 

And now, sitting in the sun in a café on the Champs Elysées, 
everything seems normal, and that in itself seems rather un- 
natural. There is nothing to show that we have been through a 
revolution (but have we? Nobody seems quite sure about this). 
Twenty-three Bridgette Bardot’s have passed — mouths pursed 
in a sensual pout, hair in peroxide wisps and a leaking bun; 
fewer tourists than usual, perhaps, but some Germans gaping 
at the Arc de Triomphe and a few English and South Americans; 
just round the corner in the Avenue Marigny there is a single 
police car, but the occupants have an air of weary frustration 
that shows they expect nothing but a long wait. In fact Paris 
has a provincial air this morning, as though it had suddenly 
lost importance. The newspaper headlines are all about 
Algiers, Oran, Constantine; the crowds in the photographs are 
dotted with haiks and turbans. The centre of interest has 
shifted, President Coty has had a good night’s sleep at last and 
will probably get a lot more; the names in the news — Lagail- 
larde, Denis, Marion — are gradually becoming familiar to us 
and the old ones that used to make the headlines have dis- 
appeared. For the moment we don’t matter, here in Paris. 
And one cannot but suspect that that is just how Salan, Massu 
and Co. want it to be. 
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Notes on the 
Death of the Fourth Republic 


J. G. Weightman 


ARRIVED in France just after the demise of this short-lived 
| personne morale. It seemed almost indelicate to be landing at 

Calais so soon after the bereavement. Everything looked 
exactly the same, but one knew that France was no longer a 
true democracy. She had become, to however slight a degree, 
that shameful thing, an authoritarian state. It was like visiting 
a friend after he has been put on probation or had his driving 
licence taken away. France had temporarily ceased to be adult. 
On the English train I had heard a first-class passenger say: 
‘The French didn’t deserve their liberty and so they have lost it.’ 
The speaker was an extremely nice man, a technician on his 
way to an international conference and looking forward with 
glee to the delights of a week in Paris. It was the same old story: 
France was a splendid place for a holiday, if you could pay your 
way, but the French were not to be taken seriously. Incidentally, 
all the people in the first-class compartment were extremely 
nice. After talking about France, they bemoaned the wicked- 
ness of the London bus strike, when bus drivers (they said) can 
earn £18 or £20 a week by doing overtime. Transport workers 
have television sets and do the football pools. Let them cut 
down on these luxuries before they ask for a rise. I had not 
studied the rights and wrongs of the bus strike, but I noticed the 
resemblance between this conversation and others I have heard 
between French bourgeois. Imagine my fellow-travellers being 
French instead of English; they would all be Gaullists, or if they 
objected to Gaullism, it would be on the Pétainist ground that it 
is too Left-Wing. They would not be so nice, since niceness is 
not, to the same extent, a social ideal in France, and they would 
have talked less about golf and the beauty of the may trees this 
year, 
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Just before leaving I had the opportunity of seeing a rather 
different English reaction to the news from France. The Uni- 
versities and Left Review organized a meeting of sympathy 
for French democracy at the Mahatma Gandhi Hall in Fitzroy 
Square. The packed audience vibrated with an excitement I 
had not experienced since 1939. As the meeting was due to be- 
gin, couriers arrived hot-foot from France with tape-recordings 
of statements by representative French personalities. We were 
again in an atmosphere of fallen bastions. Everyone seemed de- 
lighted to have found a cause, like the anti-nuclear campaign, 
that could be defended with generous emotion. The speeches 
were of the hortatory kind that accelerate towards the end and 
finish on a burst of sentiment. In those I heard (I left after an 
hour and a half) the intellectual analysis was always in sharp 
blacks and whites and inadequate to the facts in so far as I knew 
them. Even Mrs Doris Lessing, whom I had not seen before, 
sounded like an intelligent person deliberately accepting simpli- 
fications in order to feel about them. Mr Isaac Deutscher 
looked like Lenin and gave a brilliantly funny performance, 
first lambasting both the Communists and the Labour Party 
and then calling on them to join hands in sacred union. Mr 
Basil Davidson said we should be absolutely clear about the 
people behind de Gaulle that we were fighting, but apart from 
Soustelle and de Sérigny, he did not name any of them. There 
were no Communists on the platform, but a great many noisy 
ones in the audience. For minutes at a time the proceedings 
would be interrupted by an uproar worthy of the French 
Assembly, whose shortcomings we were deploring. After con- 
siderable shouting, a telegram was despatched to. Left-Wing 
parties in France, asking them to hold out against Fascism. To 
help with the good work and open a fund for refugees, a 
collection was taken; it amounted, as I remember, to £58, 
6 francs and 1 rupee. 

* * . 

Paris turned out to be much calmer than the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall. It was a fine evening when I arrived and the 
French did not seem to realize their position. There they were 
strolling placidly up and down (in Paris, people really stroll, 
with no intention of getting anywhere), or crowding the pave- 
ment cafés or tucking into their food with the gay seriousness 
of children at a treat. In between mouthfuls the lovers would 
stroke hands or chew each others’ ears, It seemed impossible 
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that there could ever be refugees from such a scene of solid 
satisfaction. When I mentioned the fund awaiting them, even 
Left-Wing people who had demonstrated against de Gaulle at 
the Place de la République laughed. Comme les Anglais nous 
aiment, they said, touched and slightly dazed. One well-known 
woman writer had been puzzled to receive a telephone call 
from London asking for a message to English sympathizers. 
‘On m’a parlé sur un ton lugubre,’ she said, ‘comme st j’avats perdu 
pére et mére!’ I spent that first evening in two cafés and one 
restaurant and I overheard only one political conversation. 
Perhaps people at the centre of an upheaval can never see or 
feel events in the way they are appreciated by outsiders. The 
French in London had been far more upset. ‘La France, ¢’est 
maintenant la Bolivie!’ one of them had exclaimed to me in dis- 
gust. In Paris, everything was taken more lightly. As we sped 
along the streets in a car, a dog happened to trot over the road 
in front of us by a pedestrian crossing; ‘Tiens, il est passé entre les 
clous,’ said one of my friends. ‘On voit bien que de Gaulle est au 
pouvotr.’ 
* * * 

The fact is that, for the moment, practically everybody 
accepts de Gaulle, even those people who voted or demonstrated 
against him. Never was a régime less mourned than the Fourth 
Republic. It cannot be said to have been killed. It just stopped 
breathing of its own accord, and its representatives hastily 
pushed de Gaulle into the gap. The surprising thing is that, 
after so many fumblings, it committed suicide so efficiently. 
Messrs Coty, Pflimlin and Mollet made an admirable job of 
throwing their cloaks of office into the mud so that the General 
might step cleanly to power. The only mistake was the timing 
of de Gaulle’s first communiqué to the Press, which caused such 
a stir (‘J’at entamé le processus, etc.’). When faced with the 
clamour in the Assembly, Pflimlin said that he knew of this 
communiqué only through the newspapers. I was assured by an 
ardent Gaullist, an ex-Normalien with a camarade de promotion 
in the General’s entourage, that the communiqué had been 
read over the phone to Pflimlin from Colombey before being 
given to the Press, but that he had lost his nerve for a moment 
and did not resign at once as had been arranged. 

Just as curious is the fact that the General, although pleased 
no doubt to be back in the saddle, is not sufficiently power- 
hungry to be, wittingly, anybody’s instrument. He is perhaps, 
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at bottom, not so much a man of action or a politician as a 
narcissistic man-of-letters, living in a dream of greatness. He 
has created his own style, as he added a tower to the house at 
Colombey. His French, archaic and soldierly, is a linguistic 
ivory tower in which he communes with France eternal; that is, 
with historical memories and a projection of himself. As he 
walked around his garden, which contains a flower bed, 10 
yards by 7, in the shape of a croix de Lorraine, and raised his arms 
in that uncomfortable ‘upwards stretch’ position to salute pass- 
ing jet-fighters dipping in his honour, all sorts of things seem to 
have happened to which he was genuinely not a party. Soustelle, 
it is now said, went off to Algiers with the intention of starting 
his own revolution, independently of de Gaulle. Nobody is quite 
clear about the relationship between the Comités de salut public 
and the Army, or about the authenticity of the sudden Moslem 
crowd movements. What is certain is that the colons and the 
Army, using de Gaulle as a symbol, set the whole of France 
moving, as the tail wags the dog. The Government felt it could 
neither bring the Army to heel nor cut off its supplies and so, in 
a panic, it turned to de Gaulle to give him power in the name of 
the Republic, before it was thrust upon him in the name of the 
rebels. I don’t know whether there is another example in 
history of a race between opposing sides to get the same man 
into power, particularly when neither side knows exactly what 
he will do with his power once he has it. Nor perhaps is there an 
example of a man’s elevation to power being triggered off by 
people several hundred miles away, whom he does not bother to 
consult before forming his Government. Whether or not there 
are historical precedents, for the second time de Gaulle’s dream 
of France has coincided with reality, or has been temporarily 
substituted for reality. 
* * * 

It will no doubt eventually be known how serious the threat 
of civil war was. Arriving in Paris the day after the General 
took over, I wondered whether the talk of civil war had not been 
an illusion or a bluff. My fervent Gaullist informed me that in 
Metropolitan France the comités de salut public were just a joke, 
except perhaps in those parts of the south where there are large 
concentrations of repatriated Algerian Frenchmen. A civilian 
rising could hardly have taken place, because no organization 
existed to start it. Not one of the many people I spoke to ad- 
mitted to even being acquainted with any plotter against the 
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Republic. The Army might have stepped in, but it is difficult to 
see how it could have ruled for any length of time, unless it has 
some unknown political generals in its ranks. If it had assumed 
power, it would have had to try to secrete an ideology to sup- 
port its operations, and that could not have been managed 
smoothly or overnight. Neither Fascist beliefs nor Fascist cadres 
are yet in evidence. Unless Messrs Coty, Pflimlin and Mollet 
have some terrifying information which, up to the time of 
writing, has not been revealed,* there could not have been im- 
mediate civil war because — to adapt the old saying — le combat 
n’aurait pas pu commencer, faute de combattants. There would have 
been still greater anarchy, degenerating perhaps later into 
riots. The way things have happened suggests that the whole 
country and the Assembly itself, weary of crises and un- 
certainty, had a sudden longing to cancel everything out and 
hand over to one man, who was providentially there to receive 
the burden. France still remains a republic; nobody can bellow 
Vive la République more loudly than the General himself, and he 
has explicitly denied any intention of appealing directly to the 
country over the heads of its elected representatives, but in a 
very real sense, democratic institutions have failed. There has 
been a temporary sell-out in favour of a father-figure. 


* * * 


The trouble, of course, goes much deeper than the technical 
defects of gouvernement d’assemblée. The very acceptance of this 
form of government was probably a symptom of the profound 
divisions in the country. It is not altogether a joke to say that 
the Assembly was a meeting-place for people who did not be- 
lieve in Parliamentary Government. The French are plagued 
or, if you prefer, are made archetypal, by their history, which 
welds them together in permanent discord. To be French is to 
belong to a community the definition of which is strife. It is to 
be perpetually involved in incipient civil war, which rarely re- 
solves itself into actual fighting, because there are too many 
shades of difference to allow the formation of opposing sides. 
What an Englishman has some difficulty in understanding, or 
rather in feeling in his bones, is that social tension is normal in 
France and relaxation unusual. This is so between individuals 
as well as between groups. The grains of energy are all more 


* Further information, of a rather alarming nature, has since been given 
by Jean Cau in an article, ‘Que prépare le Fascisme?’ L’ Express, 12 June. 
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aggressive than in the English mixture. The French live in their 
commotion as we live in our indifference, assuming it to be a 
natural milieu. For us it is a curious feeling to be in a country 
where you can’t tell which side the police are on, as they tumble 
out of their black vans; where you can have lunch with a 
Gaullist and dinner with an anti-Gaullist and know that the 
temperature need rise only a degree or two higher for your 
friends to be at each other’s throats. For the time being, Gaullists 
and anti-Gaullists can still eat together and tease each other 
about their preferences. The demonstrators in the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall had jumped the gun in order to enjoy righteous 
indignation. But the gun might still go off. 


* * * 


There are some sinister signs. The parachutists have that 
hard, clean-limbed look which strikes a chill. The police will go 
on bludgeoning people who are already unconscious. I was told 
about one perfectly innocent and respectable Communist intel- 
lectual (a scientist so promising that he has been invited to 
America and given a visa, in spite of his political affiliations) 
who was pursued into the entrance of a private house and left 
with a fractured skull. It is, apparently, useless to begin pro- 
ceedings against the police for this sort of behaviour. One or 
two people have had the impression that groups of young 
toughs in civilian clothes were present at strategic points during 
the last three weeks. Some people have been removing their 
valuables and, if politically active, slept away from home for a 
few nights while the crisis was still on. However, de Gaulle’s 
first act on achieving power was to abolish the censorship. The 
papers are as outspoken as the most anarchistic individual 
could wish them to be, and there is no lowering of voices in 
public places. 

* * * 

My first impression of comparative unconcern was partly due 
to the euphoria following the General’s accession. All but a 
minority of irreducible democrats were pleased. The Right- 
Wing Gaullists thought they had won the day; the mass at the 
centre were congratulating themselves on getting into power, 
with proper legal safeguards, a national hero who could keep 
both Right and Left in check. The Communists could look for- 
ward to the growth of Fascism, with a subsequent revulsion in 
their favour. But behind this general acceptance of de Gaulle, 
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behind that strife which is the normal state of the French 
national consciousness, it was also possible to feel again some- 
thing really alarming, which has been present since the war. 
Léon Blum said, immediately after the Liberation, that France 
was sick. The concepts of sickness and health are not easy to 
apply to societies; nor is the concept of the unconscious. Yet I 
would hazard a guess that de Gaulle, with his mystic identifica- 
tion of himself and the mother country (La France est présente en 
ma personne, On ne crie pas ‘Vive de Gaulle’ quand on n’est pas avec la 
nation, Quand je veux savoir ce que pense la France, je m’interroge, 
etc.) is both a cause and a symptom of deep uneasiness. It may 
seem a blasphemous thought, but I sometimes wonder if it 
would not have been better had the Dix-huit juin never taken 
place. France would then have been a completely defeated 
nation; Pétainism would have mouldered quietly away; a 
fresh start could have been made after the Liberation. De 
Gaulle performed the almost miraculous feat of persuading the 
French that they did not lose the war and so allowed them, to 
some extent, to ignore reality. Instead of openly recognizing the 
mistakes made and the humiliations suffered, and so expelling 
them from the memory, they developed a false pride over a 
basic sense of shame. This helps to explain the extraordinary 
blunders of the Indo-Chinese War, the touchy nationalism of 
Socialists such as Mollet and Lacoste, the near-unanimity of 
French public opinion in favour of the Suez operation, and the 
strange coincidences between Left and Right and between ex- 
Pétainists and Gaullists. 

A little incident I witnessed seemed to confirm my impression 
that the fundamental emotion is negative rancour rather than 
a positive impulse. I went to the news cinema at the Gare 
Montparnasse to see the film of de Gaulle’s visit to Algeria. The 
audience did not appear very excited, although some indi- 
viduals applauded with marked insistence. There seemed to be 
little resemblance between the people around me and the 
howling crowds in Algiers. Somewhere in the back of the hall a 
drunk or an eccentric was grumbling away in a slightly dissident 
manner. The ouvreuse could be heard saying Tenez-vous correcte- 
ment, and occasionally somebody would call out Ta gueule! 
Eventually the de Gaulle film came to an end, and we went on 
to the ordinary news reel, in which suddenly Nasser appeared. 
The grumbler shouted Vive Nasser! in what I took to be an 
ironical tone. At once there was pandemonium. The lights did 
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not go up; the manager, if there was one, kept carefully out of 
the way; the screen flickered on unheeded for about five 
minutes, while a dozen or so male members of the audience 
propelled the grumbler into the street. 


* * * 


For the time being, only the term ‘anti-Gaullist’ has a definite 
meaning. It signifies those people who think it is wrong and 
dangerous to bring in a strong man to perform a surgical opera- 
tion, the nature of which has not been specified. ‘Gaullist’ 
covers everything from Fascist or near-Fascist Right-Wing to 
ex-Resistance Left. It has yet to be seen what sort of a Gaullist 
the General is himself. One would think that his mystic 
nationalism could have little or no appeal for the Moslems of 
North Africa. Yet he was.rumoured some time ago to have 
come back from his tour of the French Union with very ad- 
vanced views about the hopelessness of inflicting French pat- 
terns of thought on non-European peoples. So far he has been 
sufficiently ambiguous in his pronouncements to leave the way 
open to some sort of compromise between independence for 
Algeria and the maintenance of a link with France. He may 
have his head most of the time in a cloud of self-admiration, but 
when he emerges he can display a refreshingly clear-sighted 
cynicism. However much one may wonder about the ultimate 
effects of his historical réle, it has allowed him to achieve a 
position of prestige in which he alone of all Frenchmen can say 
and do exactly what he thinks. The magnificent paternalist 
insolence of his opening sentence in Algiers: ‘7’at compris, je vois 
ce que vous avez voulu faire’, leads one to hope that he may clear 
the air by sharp utterance of home truths all round. He is almost 
in the position of Rousseau’s Legislator, that mythical figure 
who comes in from outside with divine sanction, provides the 
community with the laws it is unable to produce for itself, and 
then retires with supreme detachment. Perhaps he has been 
reading Le contrat social during the long meditation in his 
hermitage. It is just possible that he may hold the country to- 
gether long enough to allow the national consciousness to heal 
up a little, so that the normal tensions within the community 
can drive it forward again, instead of shaking it to pieces. The 
French are thirsting for something to accept and admire. Their 
relapse into idolatry has been too sudden, spontaneous and 
general to be other than ‘true’. It may be a way of evolving a 
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strong executive and putting the country back on the rails (to 
use the General’s image). The parliamentary process could then 
be restarted with some chance of solving the economic and 
other problems, and de Gaulle could withdraw once more into 
the position of a pure national symbol. 


* * * 


But, on the other hand, the hope may be dashed, even before 
these very tentative words get into print. Democratic institu- 
tions have been tampered with; the President of the Republic 
forgot his dignity to the extent of having de Gaulle arrive at the 
Palais de l’Elysée by the sovereign’s entrance, of accompanying 
him to his car when he left, and of threatening to resign if he 
were not invested. A genie has been let out of the bottle and it 
may not always wear de Gaulle’s face. Soustelle had a very 
nasty look as he stood next to the General in the Forum at 
Algiers. At Oran, de Gaulle was photographed with his arms 
upstretched just in front of a huge croix de Lorraine, as if he were 
about to be crucified upon it. Even an anti-Gaullist must admit 
that it will be very sad if the concluding volume of the General’s 
memoirs has to be a record of failure. 


* * * 


If I were a French citizen I should have to be anti-Gaullist, 
although some of my closest friends are Gaullists. Much as I 
admire de Gaulle, I have hated his nationalism (and Maurice 
Schumann’s, which is a sort of vulgarized, everyday version) 
ever since I sat opposite them in the broadcasting studio and 
listened to them pumping the emotion into France, month after 
month. Such patriotism is undoubtedly heroic, and yet it is a 
terrible indulgence in a certain kind of facility. There is an 
English patriotism of an exactly parallel kind, although it has 
a different flavour, having a different historical content. I have 
to recognize that these emotions are genuine, that they are very 
useful and that they may even, on occasions, save the day. But 
I feel ashamed when the day has been saved by means of them. 
I shall be delighted if de Gaulle succeeds and depressed by the 
fact that it was he who succeeded, and in such a way. The 
trouble is that I am devoted to both countries and can enjoy the 
patriotism of neither. Perhaps this simply means that I wasn’t 
made to take part in politics, 











Two Poems by Adam Wazyk 


(Censored by NowA KULTURA on Gomulka’s instruction to its Editor) 





This was the first public occasion of the breach between Wazyk 
and the First Secretary of the Polish Communist Party. 


Elegy 


The fighter squadron split the darkness of the night 

to film a ghostly photogenic landscape at dawn, 
travelling over cold islands through the Northern Lights 
under the diplomat’s umbrella — the atomic mushroom. 


The levitation of apples from the trees, in a sky clouded, 
and the artificial moon, shining over the Gobi desert, 
the coming of something of which they knew nothing — 
then the continents were covered by a fog of ideology. 


Like a mad janitor of a building, rotting 

where the crushed wings of the thinkers lie, 

the pensioner of the century past shrinks from fear 
under sheets twisted like a bad baroque sculpture. — 


But the young sit among the litter of canteens, 

soup spilled from the ladle leaking over the tabletop. 

‘Will it be forever?’ They are not to be disturbed by ; 
the idiocy of the history of a duped generation. : 


They believe only in the material table, the plate and the spoon, 
in the sweating body and in the body dancing, 

they smile when they say — ‘Our heads are down, 

we, too, would like to sleep in our own place.’ 


English version by Roy MacGregor-Hastie, 
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*) The Statue 


In the Museum of the History of Man 

there is the face of a cruel God, 

Hidden behind the proffered skin of a mask 

A face invisible 

Which can be recognized 

By its double mouth. 

I should have understood it all here - 

The ritual of the masquerade, 

And the sorrow in the street 

under the thin skin on the face of the passer-by. 


English version by Roy MacGregor-Hastie. 
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Burns Singer 


or disappeared but, because the Himalayas are moun- 

tains, we still think of Tibet as a country and we are quite 
incapable of imagining a time when Britain will have ceased to 
exist. But even stronger than our belief in nations is our obsti- 
nate affection for the principle of national character. In spite 
of forty million evidences to the contrary we regard ourselves as 
we think Dickens would have regarded us; and from him it is 
only a slight step back to Chaucer or Shakespeare. They were 
all the same amphibious perennial, Englishmen to the bone. 

Yet Heine was probably right when he noted that the 
Englishman of the 1830s was more ready to form an opinion 
than to follow a train of thought. We all know whom Coleridge 
thought the greatest poet of his time; and Mr Wordsworth, 
with necessary reservations, returned the compliment. To find 
a similar phenomenon in modern letters, we have had to im- 
port Americans and eavesdrop on their mutual laudations. Mr 
Pound, the greatest poet, introduces us to Mr Eliot, who has 
written the greatest poem. Compared to this, our native writers 
present a purposeless confusion of bashful bickering. 

I think, and perhaps Heine would agree with me, that the 
German Soul, which was so unsuccessful when disguised as a 
paratrooper’s backside, finally conquered us while we were ad- 
miring it as only another stretch of innocent bald head bent over 
a book. This German invasion came from the other side of the 
Atlantic where the meticulous standards of scholarship had led, 
by 1910, to critical attitudes so ridiculous that creative artists 
like Williams and Pound felt free to neglect or castigate them. 
Our universities were not finally committed to the cult of the 
Ph.D. until after we had beaten the Master Race in the Second 
World War. Since then description has established itself as a 
critical principle and accuracy has become the only academic 
virtue — since it is the only verifiable one. 


A LL around us in the past dozen years, nations have emerged 
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Although this insistence on pedantry has not led to any very 
great rise in our standards of scholarship (who among us has 
read so much and digested it so thoroughly as did Saintsbury ?) 
the revolution has its respectable aspects. It should have made 
us a little more modest in our approach to the work of others, a 
little more attentive to their intentions, a little more elastic, a 
lot less prejudiced. That it has done nothing of the kind sur- 
prises me more than that it has largely obliterated what few 
native virtues we once possessed. But the German Soul, nega- 
tive at the best of times, has never travelled well. Perhaps it gets 
sea-sick. Anyhow it is much given to vomiting, particularly 
blood. 

What matters then is what we have lost, and the most im- 
portant loss has been of our ready, frequently brash, always 
exhilarating propensity to judge before we think. In all the arts 
it is very necessary that one should not think through to a con- 
clusion about the merits of a particular work, for the very 
simple reason that the merits of any work will not bear thinking 
about. I don’t mean that one should not think. Obviously one 
must. But one should not think before judging. Nor, as far as 
that goes, need one think after judging. Thought and judgement 
should be simultaneous. And, indeed, he would be a very poor 
reader who had not experienced the coincidence of appreciation 
and understanding which is at the very heart of reading, and 
which depends largely on allowing an author to regulate the 
speed at which our minds work while we are in the act of read- 
ing him. If we fuss over periods which he dashed off abruptly 
we are expecting him to write in a form different from that 
which he has chosen — for pace, the rate at which words file off 
the page into our minds, is perhaps the most important element 
in style and it varies widely from one paragraph to the next, 
and this very variation is one of the ways of creating an organic 
literary form. 

What is more, if we regard description as the best kind of 
evaluation, we are assuming a whole range of theorizing, which, 
as a kind of shorthand, I am calling the German Soul. We are 
assuming that a conscious understanding of metaphysics is in- 
herently superior to a metaphysical understanding of another 
man’s consciousness. We are assuming that the articulate, the 
transferable, almost even the translatable, certainly the account- 
able parts of discourse are superior to its unitary, often inex- 
plicable, effect upon us. And we are doing all this while keeping 
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these very theories, which are very far from being articulate 
or understandable, shyly off-stage where they will not be 
noticed. We are not, that is, allowing our critical position to be 
glimpsed because we know that if it were attacked it is so low- 
lying and unprepared as to be indefensible. 

None of us are immune. I got a fright the other day when a 
friend came to visit me. A classical scholar and a scientist, he 
has been too busy in recent years to keep up with the publishers 
of modern verse. He asked me if I could recommend any of the 
younger writers as being worth reading, and few names trotted 
jauntily between my lips. ‘But,’ he said, ‘who do you yourself 
think the best ten among living poets?’ For a few moments, I 
felt that he was regarding me as some kind of disc jockey — a 
very inferior disc jockey, since the pick of my pops wouldn’t 
keep a self-respecting millionaire in toothpicks. But the conver- 
sation had not gone much further before I realized that I was 
being asked a question to which I should be able to give an 
answer, and that my answer should have some relevance to him 
and to every other reader of verse since it should, ideally, 
amount to an extensive definition of the nature of poetry in our 
time. Simultaneously, I realized that I couldn’t give an honest 
answer. In a desultory kind of way, it was easy enough to de- 
scribe the work of most of the poets of the present century and 
to hint at the qualities of each of them which most appealed to 
me: but that was not what was being asked for. ‘Which kind of 
appeal do you consider the most valuable, now and to-morrow ?” 
That was the question and, for the past few weeks, I have been 
making bungling efforts to pin myself down to a definite answer. 

There can, of course, be no right answer; but the refusal of 
any reply is most certainly wrong. Yet most modern criticism, 
much of my own at least, is based upon the theory that a refusal 
is necessary. 


‘a friend’, sd/mr cummings, ‘I knew it ’cause he 
never tried to sell me any insurance.’ 


And we have come to a justifiable distaste for those who try to 
sell us anything, most of all a system of morals or aesthetics 
meant to insure us against mistakes. Yet, equally, we are much 
more afraid of making mistakes than we used to be. Indeed, our 
fear of insurance is largely a fear of the grand scale mistake. We 
try to cut our losses by refusing to accept any conceptual scheme 
whatsoever and by carrying empiricism to its last stage, where 
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we concoct a different set of values for every poem we read and 
judge it, as we sometimes put it, ‘by its own standards’. Thus, 
though we may overestimate this poem or underestimate that 
one, we are immune from the portmanteau wrong-headedness 
of a Dryden oran Arnold. We are insured against insurance. 

As soon as I began trying to choose the ten living poets whose 
work I considered most valuable, I found myself involved not 
in a set of judgements about particular poets but in a critique 
of my personal aesthetic standards — a very different matter. 
Writers whom I much admire, like Robert Graves and Edwin 
Muir, were automatically dismissed because I /fe/t that their 
work was largely irrelevant to the main intellectual and moral 
trends of the world in which we live. These trends are non- 
poetic. The relevance of poetry to-day is marginal and the 
relevance of pure poetry non-existent. As a means of communi- 
cation, that is, poetry has not yet succeeded in developing as 
quickly or as powerfully as other mass-media. It isn’t very 
efficient. And all means of communication have been reduced 
or exalted to the status of mass media. 

Now, I personally don’t see why poetry should be thought 
inherently incapable of exploiting mass techniques. The appear- 
ance of the gramophone record as a major medium should 
rather encourage poets. It gives them a chance to exploit the 
bardic traditions from which they have been estranged for the 
past four centuries — a very short time in terms of world litera- 
ture. Even better, the disc is more intimate than the public 
bardic performance. It is as intimate as the book, without its 
disadvantages. Yet only a very few poets — and they were very 
bad ones — have yet made any attempt to use the gramophone. 
Lots of poets have, indeed, made records of themselves reading 
their own verses, but the verses were literary ones, written with 
both eyes on the page, written for publication in book form. 
Only in San Francisco, so far as I know, have poets changed 
their methods of writing in order to make the most of the 
gramophone record. 

This in itself is surprising, but it gave me nothing like the 
shock I had when I reflected seriously on the subject-matter, 
both explicit and implied, of poets I have always admired but 
had never before placed firmly in the perspective of great litera- 
ture. Even mr cummings, for all his anti-salesmanship, is 
dwarfed into a sentimental ragamuffin if he finds himself with 


Milton on his right and Pope on his left. His love poetry is lame 
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stuff beside that of Coleridge, yet Coleridge, in my interpreta- | 


tion, gave up writing poetry because he found that he couldn’t | 


get enough of his world into it —- and our world is a good deal 
more complicated than was Coleridge’s. 

And most modern poets dodge more of our world than does 
Cummings. Some years ago Professor Bonamy Dobree drew 
our attention to the fact that we all tend to be scared off by 
major themes. The entire political fabric of the world has been 
completely altered in the past decade, yet there has been 
hardly any political poetry worth reading once. Germany, 
during the war, enjoyed a moral debauch such as has never 
before been known in human history, yet not a single poem has 
yet managed to deal with the implications — and they run into 
the behaviour of every one of us — of Auschwitz and Belsen. At 
a time when scientific investigations are changing not only the 
structure of the world around us but also the ways in which our 
own minds work, very few poets have attempted to describe the 
most superficial and obvious of scientific achievements; only 
one has made a serious effort to adapt his language to the pro- 
cesses of scientific thinking. At a time when. . . But I could go 
on into the middle of the next century listing the things that our 
poets don’t write about, and a mere recital of their interests 
would be enough fo damn them in the eyes of any intelligent 
man who, in Auddén’s phrase, ‘really wants to live’. 

Subject-matter isn’t everything, but it is a good deal more 
important than is generally allowed by the apologists for formal 
qualities. A truly massive subject-matter, like that of Dante or 
Doughty, imposes a form. The mere proliferation of ideas 
which results from the close proximity of a series of major con- 
siderations is impossible for the writer who never gets beyond 
his mistress’s haunches. I don’t mean that love poetry cannot be 
great poetry, but the love of Dante is a very different and much 
more important thing than the love, however genuine, however 
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well expressed, of Robert Graves. It takes place in a larger con- | 


text and therefore affects more of us in a greater variety of 
ways. 


Also, as the case of Dante again shows, a large subject does | 


not exclude a rigorous formality and, indeed, once I had re- 
covered from the shock of disappointment, I realized that the 
only poet in this country who has tackled some, at least, of the 
major themes is the one who has shown the greatest delicacy 
in his handling of slighter ones. Once that had been established 
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it was quite obvious to me that he must stand first and the rest 
were almost nowhere. 

This discovery puts me in a bit of a quandary since I happen 
to come from Scetland, and the poet, who is still shamefully 
neglected, is the wildest of wild Scotsmen and is capable of 
writing so badly that his admirers have come to look forward 
with trepidation toward the appearance of a new work by him. 
The chances are that it will be so appallingly bad that they will 
be more embarrassed by it than by the jeers of its critics. Yet, at 
least, they look forward, not back. 

Hugh Macdiarmid is the only Briton alive who has written at 
least two stout volumes of great poetry and, in spite of his 
numerous lapses, he is still producing the stuff in enormous 
quantities. His very worst books contain crystallizations of 
human experience that clarify the muddiest moments of life and 
give a clean line to the most intricate contortions of the spirit. 
The scale of his work is almost unknown in England and, apart 
from two friends, completely unappreciated in Scotland. He 
alone among our writers has deliberately developed a language 
and an idiom that can include every expression of human cere- 
bration, and yet, and yet - 


It requires great love of it deeply to read 

The configuration of a land, 

Gradually grow conscious of fine shadings, 

Of great meanings in slight symbols, 

Hear at last the great voice that speaks softly, 
See the swell and fall upon the flank 

Of a statue carved out in a whole country’s marble, 
Be like Spring, like a hand in a window 

Moving New and Old things carefully to and fro, 
Moving a fraction of flower here, 

Placing an inch of air there, 

And without breaking anything. 


It will probably take fifty years or so to sort out Macdiarmid’s 
output. One could read four hundred pages without coming 
across anything so immediately attractive as the above quota- 
tion. Yet, five years ago, I arrogantly dismissed as sheer haver- 
ing many passages that I now regard as necessary and illumin- 
ating. At the same time, there is a lot of sheer havering, though 
not so much as in Wordsworth. 

But I had promised to find ten poets and, though Mac- 
diarmid might be ten times the size of any normal poet, I felt it 
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would be unfair to give him all ten places. My next surprise was 
a more pleasant one. After having carefully considered the 
claims of Pound and Eliot, I discovered that Auden was a much 
greater writer than I had hitherto imagined. He, indeed, was 
the only poet who actually gained in stature by being placed 
alongside the most ambitious of his predecessors. Pound’s ex- 
periments turned out to be rather pointless when judged as any- 
thing more than self-contained exquisites. Eliot’s modesty re- 
verberated with bombastic pretensions. His dogmatic mysticism 
expressed little other than his own conviction that God was 
socially acceptable and might be invited to a cocktail party. 
But Auden’s graceful indirectness, his intellectual tact, his con- 
cern, these came over ever more clearly and finally persuaded 
me that I valued him more than any living poet other than 
Macdiarmid; more, too, than most dead ones. 

After that, things became very jumbled indeed, but Pound 
did emerge, though far behind Auden, as my choice for third 
place. But here I must admit that perhaps I was more swayed 
by the astounding integrity and generosity of the man than by 
achievements of the writer. We all owe so much to Ezra Pound 
that it would be caddish to reject him. Then came the argument 
about fourth place. Frost or Eliot, Eliot or Frost? Eliot won. 
But by now it must be quite obvious to the reader that I am 
already departing from my own values and beginning to accept 
poets at their own estimations of their importance. I disagree 
with everything that Eliot stands for. I think most of his recent 
work is flabby. Historically, I am in entire agreement with his 
own estimation of himself as ‘an attendant lord . . .’ and think it 
a pity that he has been so overrated. And yet there is Prufrock, 
there is the Waste Land, there are the Quartets, and it would be 
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shabby to refuse to recognize so much honesty, so much pain, | 


such a patient effort toward perfection. 

But then comes Robert Frost. Undoubtedly him. He, at least, 
has a set of values that I can respect. His nearness to the land 
may not be the best orientation for a modern American poet, 
but it still has its relevance, a very real relevance since even 
pilots of atomic bombers have to eat. His love, his speech 
rhythms and the delicacy with which he handles them, vouches 


— 


for the authenticity of his vision and, apart from Macdiarmid, | 


he can fashion an epigram more brilliantly than any other | 


living writer in English. 
What then of the rest? When I came to the last five places, I 
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found myself thinking of the age of the poets and trying to get 
one from each generation. This, of course, was unfair to 
younger writers, since they have not yet had a chance to pro- 
duce their best work. That may be why John Crowe Ransom 
was able to force his way into the sixth place. I certainly do hope 
that some of the younger poets will write better poems than he 
has done. But they have not done it yet. 

A very different kind of writer, George Barker, came next. 
Chiefly because of his Byronic Confesston. He was followed, very 
closely, by W. S. Graham, whose poem The Nightfishing con- 
tains some of the best descriptive writing of the century. Un- 
fortunately the thought content is not so well organized as are 
the physical objects. Graham establishes his sea all right, but 
his ambitious attempt to use ‘the sea as metaphor of the sea’ 
does not come off. For lucidity of thought, I went on to Kath- 
leen Raine and ended by putting my money on Christopher 
Logue as the best of the younger bunch and potentially a very 
important poet indeed. 

This probably sounds as disconnected to the reader as it does 
to me, but I cannot hold myself responsible for the utter lack 
of direction to be observed everywhere in modern English 
Literature. I can only apologize for a decided preference for the 
sound of tweedledum and for a definite dislike of tweedledee. 














South Africa: A Police State?’ 


Benjamin Moeng 


an author by profession. It is not my intention to incite law- 

abiding Africans to hate their present Government nor to be 
disloyal to their employers; in fact, I am doing my utmost to 
unite the different racial groups at present living in the Union 
of South Africa. Being an African or a Kaffir, as we are com- 
monly known here in Southern Africa, I should claim to know 
African life more than any white authors who have written 
about South Africa’s racial policy. I am born of African parents 
and have eaten African food from childhood and I have 
suffered and survived as an African. In fact, I am an African 
and I hope to die one... 


] AM puzzled at what I am attempting to do, since I am not 


Pass-book Episodes 


I left school in 1956 to seek for employment. Like many 
other natives, I had to queue at the pass-office to get my pass- 
book necessarily endorsed. I had got a job already with the 
Native Resettlement Board at Meadowlands. What awaited 
me was the endorsement in the reference book. If you want to 
see many African or Kaffirs crowded together, pay a visit at 
No. 70 Albert Road in Johannesburg any day of the week. 
The first sight would touch your feelings if you are a Christian. 
You would misjudge them to be people waiting for the door of 
the cathedral to open and let them in. Are these people waiting 
to pray? No, for this is South Africa where Africans suffer 
first before they can get employment. The Influx Control 
Officers behind expensive desks do their duty properly. They 
can endorse you out of the urban area of Johannesburg if they 
feel like it. These crowds of black people seeking for employ- 
ment stand here the whole day. None of them is sure what is 
going to happen to him. Will he be endorsed out of the area 
and sent to the farms? ... 


* This is a selection from seven closely-written exercise-books sent us by 
a young African. [Ed.] 
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It was in 1956, very early one winter morning, that Roode- 
poort Location was raided by the South African Police Force. 
At the head of each group there was a European sergeant. 
It was a very severe morning, since winter in the Transvaal 
Highveld sometimes becomes really severe. I had just left for 
Meadowlands where I was working, when I was stopped by the 
police squadron and after some unnecessary questions I was 
let free. Some fellows who were with me managed to escape 
outside the Location to hide, not because they were criminals 
but because their pass-books weren’t in order. Unfortunately 
for them the police had surrounded the small Location and they 
were trapped. Most people were still enjoying the warmth of 
their blankets when the police knocked at each and every 
door. The police knock is known all over the Location, not 
only in Roodepoort, but also in all other towns. 

That morning the police awakened people and asked every 
individual many questions, arresting others and taking them 
away with them. When they enter your house they rush to the 
bedroom, pull away the blankets and flash a strong torchlight 
on to husband and wife sleeping together. As almost all Africans 
sleep in Adam’s pyjamas their bodies are exposed to the police. 
Mind you, the husband won’t be given time to dress and look 
for his documents; he has to jump out of bed and start looking 
for his papers with both hands tight in front of him. This is 
the morning I am trying to describe when those uniformed 
gentlemen visited our Location. 

In case you are found without the necessary papers you will 
shoulder your trousers and take your shirt by the hand and put 
them on outside as fast as if you are practising magic. Many 
people were arrested that morning. . . . 

Truly speaking, in South Africa we, as Africans, have got no 
free movement of any kind. To-day Roodepoort has got two 
native Locations. As some people have ‘trekked’ from the old 
Location, some of their relatives are still in the old Location, 
and friends as well. Now, when you visit your friend or relative 
in the old Location, or vice versa, the first thing you have to 
do is to obtain a ‘permit’. You go straight from the bus or 
taxi to the Municipality’s Police Office and queue for your 
permit — a permission that will enable you to see your friend. 
Without this you are a tsotsi, a clever guy who thinks he is 
wise and can dodge the law. Even if you are summoned for an 
emergency case, say death, you have to go via the Office for 
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your permit. In some cases the law is so severe that if you are 
found without a permit, even when you are still on your way 
to the Office, you are arrested and charged for that. So people 
staying quite near each other cannot visit each other because 
they may be arrested while on the way to the Office. ... 

I have never been in London, but what will the people of 
Britain say if they find one day in the Government Gazette that 
it will be unlawful to leave Soho Square for Trafalgar Square 
without a permit? What will the public say if it hears that it is 
an offence to leave Downing Street for Bond Street without a 
permit? I know no such thing will happen in Britain. But that 
is what life is like with us here as Africans. I remember alighting 
from a bus on several occasions at Roodepoort only to find 
policemen waiting for passes. Every male would be asked to 
produce his documents. Even if you are in a hurry you have 
to wait. Really they are right when they say: There’s no hurry 
in South Africa. In South Africa to-day there are millions and 
millions of Africans who really don’t know the taste of freedom. 
They have never been free since they were born; perhaps they 
only taste freedom when they are still young, before they 
carry pass-books. For in South Africa as soon as you carry a 
pass-book you are already carrying hell on your shoulders. 

During the Alexandra Bus-Boycott there was a newspaper 
headline that said: ‘About 2,000 Natives so far Arrested’ — and 
the Whites shivered when they read this and asked for more 
police protection, while others would not venture out at night 
without a loaded revolver, loaded against a black man, his 
servant, his boy. To the White people all those who are arrested 
are criminals and 2,000 criminals is rather too much. Now if 
you try to find out why so many Africans have been arrested, 
the answer is simple and straightforward: they are arrested for 
failing to produce pass-books, or for curfew regulations. If 
this is crime then there is no African who is not a criminal... . 

Seth had gone to White City Jabavu. By bus you pay only 
sixpence. It was a Sunday when he left home. I have chosen 
to write about him because he is my relative, and he had gone 
to White City to visit some of his relatives. He slept there and 
early Monday morning he thought of going back home. Un- 
fortunately he had forgotten to take his pass-book. On the way 
to the bus-stop he was stopped by the police and asked to 
produce his pass-book. He was then arrested and sent to the 
Johannesburg Central Prison, commonly known to Africans 
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as No. 4. As soon as we found out that he was nowhere to be 
seen we knew that he must be behind the cells. We didn’t 
suspect him of being assaulted or killed. After twenty-one days 
he arrived home dark and dirty, tired and hungry. Three weeks 
in the cells is not an easy thing. Instead of crying we all laughed 
except his sister who shed bitter tears. She was crying because 
her brother who had been a criminal had come back home. 
She was crying because her brother, nice and young, had 
already tasted life in the dark cells. She was crying because her 
brother had spent three weeks in the cells for forgetting his 
pass-book. Seth was welcomed home where he found his pass- 
book in the jacket he hadn’t used that day he set out. And 
what did he do behind those cells for three weeks before he was 
tried? He worked like a devil till the last day; he worked just 
like ordinary convicts even before he was tried. . . . 

On March end, the day of Our Lord, the church bells rang 
early. I stood at the back of the church and looked at the 
crowds of people — almost all Black with the exception of the 
few Whites who reside nearby. All had come to church to meet 
their Father, and to eat of His Body and drink of His Blood. 
The church was full and silent. People were eagerly awaiting 
for that hymn that allows them to kneel near the altar, thus 
entitling them to receive the forgiveness of sins. When it was 
over, we were still clapping hands with friends in front of the 
church when I was approached by an old lady. Her first 
question which, in fact, I didn’t expect, was: ‘Are you a photo- 
grapher ?’ I agreed that I was, for I was carrying a camera. I 
could see that she was troubled; she was in a state of spiritual 
unrest. I took a look at her again as she stood, black in com- 
plexion, wearing a maroon dress, She was not proposing love 
to me, because I am fit to be her son. She took me by the hand 
and said again: Are you a photographer? My answer was the 
same. ‘Could you help me, please, my child? I want two 
photos for my two sons before Wednesday. You see they are 
warned to carry pass-books and they must have two snaps by 
Wednesday.’ I was really touched, but unfortunately I couldn’t 
help. I started to explain to her that my camera takes large 
photos; even if I tried to make them small they would still be 
too big for pass-books. ‘Oh, these pass-books are a heavy 
burden,’ she said and she went to a friend to explain her 
difficulties. I could still hear her speaking of me and my 
camera and the failure she had met with. 
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Tsotsis 

And now I shall try to describe ¢sotsism and its cause. Every- 
body staying in our townships knows exactly what a f¢sotst is 
and what he looks like. He is born and brought up in these 
dirty townships of ours. First they are young boys, just like 
young boys either in London or New York. Their parents are 
struggling hard to bring food in the house and to clothe them. 
Since the father is earning only £2 7s. 6d. a week and the 
mother £3 10s. a month, life becomes very impossible. Almost 
all the income goes to the rent. Failing to pay the rent may 
lose them their house, so the shelter becomes more important 
than the children, who are left roaming the streets. There is 
no compulsory education for us. These children are dirty and 
almost nude; when you look at them at close quarters you can 
see that they only wash at Christmas. They go about in groups 
of about three to six, and almost all of them are under ten. 
Hanging about the European cinemas they look admiringly at 
the pictures that are going to be shown that evening or in the 
near future. They become excited, but they have not the 
privilege of seeing them. They would like to see those exciting 
pictures, but after all they are Black and cannot see what is 
good for a White. 

During the day these children can usually be seen struggling 
under heavy loads. On closer inspection you will notice that 
they are carrying assortments of all sorts of rubbish — metal, 
steel, aluminium, copper wires — and they are going to a 
scrap metal dealer. The ‘Missus’ of the shop sometimes laughs 
when she sees a boy of six staggering under such a load. But 
after all he is an African and he is born for that. The earlier he 
carries the heavy burden the better for him. He should learn 
his position when still young because one day he will be 
carrying a rail track. After getting his few pennies he goes to 
buy fish crumbs. As dirty as dirty as can be, and three-quarters 
naked, he says: ‘Penny crumbs, Missus, en half brown,’ and 
then he bursts into laughter because, after all, he has got 
something to eat. Something he bought with his own money. 
He feels very proud because he is a man, too. He can earn 
money just like his father, even if he is still six years old. There 
is no law that compels him to be at school. 

One of the little boys was unsuccessful one day. I reckon 
he didn’t carry enough aluminium, and he thought of the other 
way of getting cash. He snatched a purse from a European 
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lady and made away with it. The poor lady screamed and 
ran after him and not long after one of the gentlemen in the 
khaki uniform caught him. He was taken to the police station 
and charged for handbag snatching. After a time he was 
cautioned and let free. His parents were warned to look after 
their young ésotsi. But how can they look after him when 
they are all working? What will he eat during the day if he 
cannot get his fish crumbs? Absolutely nothing unless he 
tries the snatching business. 

(As a matter of fact I have seen these children eating in 
another way. Take a trip any week-end to either of the two 
Roodepoort Locations. You will see a green panel van running 
along its dirty and dusty strect. Like all other vans there is 
actually nothing wrong with it except that it is driven by a 
European in a Black Spot. Then when you come closer you 
will find a lot of hungry children around it and making a 
terrifying lot of noise. But the van is carrying dry-cleaning. 
Nevertheless you can hear the children shouting: ‘Sweet 
Baas! Sweet Baas!’ and then the ‘Baas’ throws a handful of 
sweets over their heads. They actually do not look like sweets. 
They are more or less like grains of white corn, so one handful 
will take a long time to be picked up by those dirty black 
hands. They will follow the van again shouting the same song, 
‘Sweet Baas! Sweet Baas!’ The scene looks more or less like 
that day in Hamelin when the Pied Piper was followed by a 
lot of rats. There is nothing wrong with the children so long 
as they swallow those grains; they are satisfied. They have never 
seen a fine and kind-hearted White Man in their lives like 
‘Sweet Baas’.) 

But to return to our metallurgists. When they get a little 
older and can earn a shilling, they quite often visit the sheebens 
where they get skokiaan, mbamba or pine-apple. After being 
intoxicated they smoke dagga and go out to patrol the streets. 
They feel they are as brave as lions and they stop at nothing 
on their way. Driven by hunger they want money and they do 
not hesitate in using dangerous weapons. They are quick to 
stab or shoot if necessary. As they are growing into manhood 
they have to get clothing. Previously a tsotst was noticed by his 
narrow trousers, but to-day they are using anything from the 
‘Oxford’ to the ‘Mine’ trousers. Tsotsis are sometimes accom- 
panied by young girls called the ‘tsotsi sweeters’. Once a girl 
falls in love with a ¢sotsi it’s dangerous to speak to her. If you 
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are found talking to her, you might be stabbed or shot dead 
instantly. These young girls leave their homes to stay with their 
men — hence illegitimate children are born. Some of these 
sinless babies, if not all, find their homes in the dustbins. 

In big townships like Alexandra, Sophia Town and others, 
innocent people live in fear day and night. The ésotsts organize 
themselves into groups. Each group terrorizes and rules a 
portion of the township. The heads of these groups are known 
as ‘big shots’. Everything has a cause, nothing can just be 
started without a reason. Even these young men did not want 
to become terrorizers. Some go to the pass-office to register 
their pass-book so that they can get a special permit to seek 
for employment, but hundreds are turned away each month. 
They are told they were not born in Johannesburg so they 
must go back to their homes to seek employment there. But 
there is no employment there. They have not been to school 
and now they are denied work. This is the first step towards 
gangsterism. Money is needed by Blacks as much as by Whites, 
I don’t encourage tsotsism myself, but I am afraid it will never 
come to an end unless the Government takes action. Let the 
Government give these youths jobs, and hooliganism will 
come to an end. Manpower is wasted here in the Union. If 
these strong youths were given jobs in factories with good pay, 
the Union would soon export more products and flood the 
continent of Africa. We want to see the Union maintain its 
lead in the field of manufacturing industries in the whole of 
our Continent, but unless action is taken at the right time the 
Federal Government may soon surpass us. Manpower that 
should be boosting our industries is wasted in the Union jails. 
Give the so-called tsotsts jobs and good money and the attacking 
will stop. Compulsory education should be imposed, work 
should be given, and the streets will remain free from evil. 
The Reef, and more especially Johannesburg, has turned into 
a little Chicago. 


Comments 


South Africa would not be South Africa without Europeans. 
We need them badly to develop the vast resources of our 
country. But our White friends seem to be only interested in 
our gold mines; they are ignoring their fellow-Africans, their 
‘servants’. Our present Government is unaware of the national- 
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ism growing among us. I would like to swear that we are going 
to fight the apartheid policy till the Government changes it. 
Dr Malan in his speech is reported to have said that nationalism 
cannot be stopped any more than you can stop the east wind 
with a sieve. He was of course speaking of White nationalism 
in Southern Africa. If nationalism cannot be stopped, why now 
is our Government trying to crush ours? If nationalism cannot 
be stopped, I prophesy we are also bound to succeed. Most, if 
not all, African leaders have realized and know this. It is left 
to us to support and strengthen our leaders. . . . I wonder how 
many Government officials employed to deal with us natives 
ever discuss about their duty with their families? Maybe such 
a.conversation might help a lot to bring about peace and 
understanding in this country. These gentlemen who deal with 
us show no leniency towards us. The Department of Native 
Affairs, headed by Dr Verwoerd, has its duty to do. As long 
as this gentleman is still our supreme chief, Africans will know 
their right place in society! They will be forced by every 
means to observe the White man as the leader of South Africa, 
little realizing that we are in the majority. Many Africans still 
wonder whether our supreme chief is a Christian. Does he 
ever open the Bible and read it? A Christian would never 
make such great mistakes deliberately in front of the eyes of 
the public. St Paul and St Peter would never have allowed 
such things to happen. Few Africans have met Verwoerd, but 
his name is known from coast to coast just like some of the 
notorious gangs that live in Sophia Town or Alexandra Town- 
ship. 

Discussing the racial situation in Southern Africa with 
elderly Africans they will tell you that Dr Verwoerd is following 
the wrong path. Almost all the old people still believe that the 
Queen is the sole ruler of South Africa. One day the Queen 
will come, they say, and free us from the tyranny of the 
Nationalist. To explain to them that the Queen is no more our 
mother will take years. ... 

Centuries ago the Far East was a dangerous place. All the 
big powers were worried about the future of this place. Now it 
is no longer the Far East, it is the Middle East. First the Middle 
East was under Western influence, but to-day things have 
changed and it is Communism that is playing an important 
part there. This is worrying the Western powers. The question 
is: Where next will Communism strike? My answer is Africa. 
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Communist eyes are now on Africa. In Africa, especially 
south of the Sahara where there is misunderstanding between 
different racial groups, it’s going to be easy for Communist 
interpenetration. We are living divided, each group hating the 
other. I hate Communism, just like all other Africans, but what 
is the use when a Government denies us the rights and freedom 
we are entitled to? Both the Union Government and other 
Western Powers must start now to ensure that Communism 
should not land in Africa, not only by words, but by deeds. 
The first mistake they should fight is the apartheid policy. It 
is not rockets or bombs that is going to stop Communism 
entering Africa. Let the Western Powers urge the Union 
Government to do away with racial discrimination, and then 
if Communism comes it will find Black and White standing 
against it, and it will fail. ... . 

After the Russians sent Sputnik No. 2 into space with a 
dog, all over the world people protested against this scientific 
experiment. Animal lovers are accusing Russians of being bad 
people who do not care for their pets. This came as a shock to 
me because I did not know that the world was full of dog lovers. 
Even people in the Union who claim to be animal lovers have 
protested. When the world is full of animal lovers, what about 
human lovers? Take the Union’s racial policy and compare it 
with the case of Sputnik No. 2. In this case we, as living men, 
are not more important than one dog going above in an earth 
satellite. Sure, if the world has to protest against Russia’s 
achievement, why not protest against the Union’s racial policy ? 
It seems the world loves one dog more than millions of Africans 
who are suffering the tyranny of the Union’s racial policy. Let 
the world not be one-sided. All over the Union people are 
growing restive, mostly women, owing to the issuing of pass- 
books. Pass-books have up to now been only for men, but 
to-day the Government is issuing women with these. African 
women are not prepared to accept them because they know 
the meaning of the word ‘pass-book’ in the Union. In all 
centres where reference books were forced on women un- 
favourable results have occurred. In most cases the police had 
to be called to deal with the law-breakers and as a result many 
innocent mothers found their way behind the cells. Recently a 
Government team went to Zeerust to issue pass-books to 
women. Since the women are determined not to carry such 
documents, even if forced to, the police had to make a baton 
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charge. . . . How many people protested against this? How 
many people sent letters of protest to the Union Government? 

If these things happen in the democratic South Africa, what 
will happen when the Republic comes into reality? Will the 
Government use Armed Forces to make women carry pass- 
books? The most important thing the Nationalist Government 
has brought about is unity among African people. The more 
severe the law becomes, the closer Africans come together. 
To-day we are proud of African nationalism, although its 
leaders are appearing for treason allegations. I am appealing 
to all Africans to unite to fight the racial issue to the end. When- 
ever the Republic comes it should find us solid as a rock. It is 
a fact that the Nationalist Government wants the Republic, 
and the question now is: What place has an African in the 
Republic? Is the law not going to force us back to the primitive 
way ? I wonder if we will not be forced to wear skins, because 
the clothes we are using now are modern; they make us think 
that we are Europeans. ‘Masters, give unto your servants that 
which is just and equal, knowing that ye also have a Master 
in Heaven’. With the introduction of apartheid in the nursing 
profession, sooner or later nursing Africans may be required by 
the law to put on black overalls. And nobody will object. 
Anyway, let’s hope the new Government, after the General 
Elections, will at least treat us like God’s pets. 











Semantics as Therapy 


Geoffrey Wagner 


man’, as Wyndham Lewis liked to put it — has been inter- 

penetrated by a series of ‘outside’ or racially ‘other- 
directed’ concepts. When abstractions pour into a culture 
which cannot test them extensionally, frictions invariably 
occur. Thanks to the rapid increase in our apparatus of com- 
munication, and a resultant global awareness, we have seen 
international distrust built up on a level of abstraction as never 
before. We do not need to be put back to school to Lévy- 
Bruhl to know how dangerous unverbalized concepts can be to 
society. Russia gives us daily examples of ‘blanket-terms’, of 
‘cultural lag’, and, by corollary, of the necessarily multi- 
valued nature of a true democracy. 

‘Most intellectual problems’, states S. I. Hayakawa in 
Language in Thought and Action, ‘are, ultimately, problems of 
classification and nomenclature.’ In the United States there 
flourishes a lively branch of the International Society for 
General Semantics which is to hold its annual meeting in 
Mexico City this August. The organ of this body, a quarterly 
called Etc., is sincerely concerned with ‘the role .of language 
and other symbols in human behaviour and human affairs’. 
Hayakawa’s book, to some extent a popularization of specialist 
material, reprints continually and was at one time an adopted 
text in over a hundred colleges in the United States, besides 
being a sometime Book-of-the-Month Club choice. In essence, 
it is a cheerful caveat against verbal misuses; its somewhat 
utilitarian approach to the arts establishes a good beach-head 
for culture in general with technology students and its few 
drawbacks seem to me to be its repetition and its reliance on 
congenial secondary material (e.g. the mathematical ideas of 
Count Korzybski). But it is undoubtedly valuable in its con- 
text, that of an optimistic culture. 

For language, Korzybski points out in his pioneer study 


S= the Second World War Western culture — ‘Western 
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Science and Sanity, acts as a ‘map’ to a given territory. He 
illustrates this in the elementary manner that follows: 


Actual territory . ° 
Paris Dresden Warsaw 

Map * * * 
Dresden Paris Warsaw 


The map constructed distorts the true, extensional West-East 
structure of the territory. One would therefore find it a mis- 
leading guide. False ‘maps’, the semanticists contend, result 
in international tension and actual suffering and disaster. For 
example, the concept of stereotypes, or caricatural images of 
others, can produce destructive political attitudes; Harold 
Isaacs, of MIT’s Center for International Studies, has 
recently analysed American attitudes to the East in this light 
in Scratches on our Minds: American Images of China and India. 
Here the Fu-Manchu ‘devil’ stereotype of the Orient in the 
popular imagination is credited with some responsibility for 
the present hostility to Asia. In the same way Movies: A 
Psychological Study by Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites 
exposed the iconography of false ‘maps’ of American reality in 
motion pictures. 

Hayakawa’s chief concern is that words should give us 
accurate ‘maps’ of the extensional world and provide against 
disturbing disappointments in the future. To this extent only, 
it seems to me, does semantics claim to be individual psycho- 
therapy. A recent exchange in Etc. exemplifies my belief: 
Bob goes into a bar with his wife Marian and asks her what she 
wants. Marian replies, ‘Anything.’ Her husband tells the bar- 
tender, ‘Give the lady anything.’ Marian feels insulted, that 
‘here was evidence of the low esteem in which Bob held her.’ 
Interpreting this situation, a psychologist argues that Marian’s 
emotional anxiety existed before she verbalized — ‘her feelings 
overrode her thought process’. A semanticist replies to this 
charge (which is really that the chicken came after the egg) 
by in effect agreeing with the psychologist, but pleading that 
‘language hygiene’, i.e. a sharp awareness of meanings, is 
invariably helpful in the psychodynamic process. Articulation, 
after all, represents control. Stuart Chase, author of The 
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Tyranny of Words, would maintain that language is ‘a shaper of 
thought itself’, and so, of course, of culture. 

However we may view what Chase likes to call his ‘meta- 
linguistics’, it seems to me that semantics suggests certain 
therapeutic tendencies at a group level, especially when meta- 
physical categories of thought threaten to engulf the available 
sense data of a culture. For we abstract our world to live in it 
safely. Plato’s Phaedo looks forward here to Ittelson’s Princeton 
Ames Demonstration in Perception, now used in driving tests in 
America. We term a dance of electrons a cow, or a table. And 
the higher we begin to climb up the ladder of abstraction or 
symbolization, the greater must be the distortion in our 
inferential judgements. 

Nowhere was this better shown ‘in action’ than last October 
26th, when an apparently innocuous issue of The New Yorker 
carried in its customary ‘A Reporter At Large’ columns details 
of G I capitulation to Chinese Communist indoctrination that 
shocked America and started a military inquiry. Entitled “The 
Study of Something New in History’, the article claimed thirty 
per cent. of mental renegades in U S prison camps; actually, 
‘The majority of the American prisoners in Korea yielded in 
some degree to Communist pressure.’ And ‘the men needn’t 
have yielded,’ adds an Army spokesman quoted, ‘just as they 
needn’t have died in such great numbers.’ Why they did so 
is no doubt partially explained in books on ‘menticide’ by 
Joost Meerloo and William Sargant. But the semanticist may 
also make his contribution to this problem of symbolic per- 
suasion. “Talking,’ points out an Army psychiatrist, quoted in 
The New Yorker article, ‘is always the first step toward col- 
laborating.’ 

Here the ‘maps’ both of Asia and America taken with them 
by GI’s seem to have been nothing less than catastrophically 
inadequate. Almost any passage from The New Yorker piece 
points this up; one Army doctor reports that 


during those early marches in Korea I saw sick prisoners 
lying down at the side of the road and waiting to be picked up 
by ambulance. They thought that just because our Army had 
ambulances for picking up straggling prisoners, the Com- 
munists would have them, too. 


Indeed, a falsely verbalized intensional attitude (the whole 
world like home) literally wounded these prisoners; few, if 
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any, seem to have had the slightest idea of the rigorous existence 
eked out by most Asiatics, while men with especially low levels 
of sophistication seem actually to have considered it an honour 
to.be divided into the mentally lax group which the Com- 
munists dubbed ‘progressives’. Finally, there is the fantastic 
story of the prisoner out of all contact with reality who, when 
asked why he hadn’t made any effort to escape, answered in all 
seriousness that there was a rule that if you left camp, you had 
to find a Chinese soldier to bring you back inside again, and 
‘sometimes you couldn’t find a Chinese soldier’. As a Major 
Anderson is said to have put it, the average GI prisoner 
‘seemed lost without a bottle of pills and a toilet that flushed’. 

This same Major instanced as ‘one of the worst problems in 
the camps’ a form of total apathy that could only clinically 
be termed ‘give-up-itis’. The prisoner, usually young, simply 
lost all inclination to live, began refusing food, covering his 
head with a blanket and in other ways preparing for death, a 
death which in all too many cases seems to have come. This 
form of behaviour, however, reminds one exactly of the experi- 
ments with rats carried out by the Michigan professor, N. R. F. 
Maier, and published in the Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic for 
July, 1943. Here rats are forced, by blasts of hot air or shock, 
to choose between two doors; they become fixated to one 
reaction and when the left-hand door fails them, they give up 
after a token convulsive persistence and lie down to die. 

By contrast, the behaviour of the Turkish battalions in 
Korea seems to have been exemplary, ‘a spectacular example of 
mass resistance to psychological pressure’, and not one of their 
men died in prison. No doubt this could be partly written off 
as a matter of discipline, of esprit de corps, and of the preservation 
of the chain of command, which is itself a symbol of co- 
operation for survival’s sake. But the semanticist would also 
observe that the Turkish soldiers were aware in a way the 
Americans couldn’t be. Being Turkish, they were born with an 
extensional orientation of the East inaccessible to (badly- 
educated) Americans. Yet even as regards their own country 
the G I’s seem to have been semantically lost, as proved by 
their susceptibility to false ‘maps’ of the U S A (replete with 
racial discriminators, crooked capitalists, and the rest of the 
bunkum) quickly imposed on them by indoctrinators. 

Here still another semantic pitfall may be detected. Ameri- 
cans are issued with strong ‘directive utterances’ (as Hayakawa 
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phrases it) by their society — e.g. America is the greatest country 
in the history of the world. Directive truth, of the kind dis- 
pensed in the old-style British class-room hung with a map of 
the Empire in red, does not always square up with informa- 
tional truth. It would have been as informatively true, in the 
days when I gazed on those sanguine maps, to have given 
statistics on the number of floggings in our colonies, but to do 
so would not have been directively true. In the same way you 
could point to the almost total failure of the marriage sacra- 
ment in the United States to-day, but to do so, with ‘impres- 
sionable’ minds, would be an impractical truth. But with very 
young GI’s the ‘directive utterance’ had suddenly so totally 
failed to check with extensional experience that many were 
left hopelessly at sea. If America was the greatest country in 
the history of the world, why then, the men must subcon- 
sciously have asked themselves, were they behind bars? At 
this point they were issued with a new set of ‘directive utter- 
ances’, of an even more categoric nature, this time from the 
Communist side. And these, since they were now completely 
cut off from the world, they could not check. We note that 
their captors made their grasp of outside affairs even more 
tenuous by withholding mail. Another technique used by the 
Communists in this regard was to get the prisoners to verbalize 
on all possible occasions. The ‘reactionaries’ were those who 
refused to speak at all, whereas for the ‘progressives’ a con- 
fessional autobiography was an essential step in the breaking- 
down. Wendell Johnson, the semanticist author of the recent 
Your Most Enchanted Listener, has put the vicious circle of con- 
fessional misevaluation thus — ‘Every man is his most interested 
and affected listener.’ Every schoolboy knows that a falsification 
he repeats to himself over and over again becomes increasingly 
acceptable as truth. This ‘oververbalization’, as Hayakawa 
calls it, seems exactly what happened to the GI’s in these 
prison camps — ‘maps’ piled up from themselves, as well as 
from their captors, with no possible correlation to a system of 
territories. 

Indeed, it must be admitted that the ‘directive utterance’ in 
education tends to build up a mentality receptive to two- 
valued thought. And it was bi-valued thinking which the 
Communists clearly encouraged among the GI’s. In this 
regard, it seems to me, American education is vulnerable 
because, within the sphere of ethical terms, ‘good’ is defined in 
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terms of ‘right’ or ‘right’ in terms of ‘good’, or both in terms of 
‘value’. But the view of ethics that statements of value are not 
controlled by observation, as ordinary empirical propositions 
are, makes for what A. J. Ayer calls ‘intellectual intuition’ in 
value judgements, and for a two-valued orientation in seman- 
tics. When a person states that a certain type of action is right 
or wrong, Ayer points out in Language, Truth and Logic, he is 
merely making a statement about his own state of mind: 


I am merely expressing certain moral sentiments; and the 
man who is ostensibly contradicting me is merely expressing 
his moral sentiments. So that there is plainly no sense in asking 
which of us in in the right. For neither of us is asserting a 
genuine proposition. 


In other words, not only may there be more than two sides to 
an argument, but it is also possible to have degrees of correct- 
ness and incorrectness on each side.* 

Russian Communism is forcibly bi-valued. Stuart Chase 
suggests that this is so partly because Communism is a Western 
creed embedded in Western language habits, which are based 
on oppositions of ‘good-bad’ and ‘black-white’, and so on. 
Chase further suggests that since Chinese is a multi-valued 
language in structure, Marxism may well prove hard to main- 
tain there: 


Russian is an Indo-European language, and the two-sided 
choice is readily accepted by its speakers. The choice is 
accepted, too, by top leaders of the Chinese Communists to- 
day, for they went to Moscow to be indoctrinated and to 
learn the Russian language. But four hundred million Chinese 
have not been to Moscow or learned Russian, or any other 
Indo-European language, and there is’small prospect of their 
doing so. How, then, can the Chinese people become good 
ideological Communists, since it is difficult if not impossible 


* The nadir of two-valued orientation was, of course, most blatantly 
evinced in the semantic empire established by the Nazi regime: “The Pope 
is a Jew whose real name is Lippmann.’ ‘The rabbit, it is certain, is no 
German animal, if only for its painful timidity. . . . As for the lion, one 
sees in him indisputably German fundamental characteristics. Thus one 
could call him a German abroad.’ ‘Only in the Nordic woman, even with 
the arm at her side, do we find the firm, rigid, semi-circular breast.’ These 
and similar bi-valued comments from responsible officials in the Nazi State 
can be turned up in Clara Leiser’s Lunacy Becomes Us. 
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for them to take seriously the central dialectic of Marxism? 
The structure of their language seems to forbid the idea. 


In fact, it seems to me that the structure of sophisticated 
thought here cuts across Chase’s linguistic boundaries. It is 
the educated in any nation who are multi-valued and, as the 
Army spokesman is quoted in The New Yorker as observing, 
‘Returned prisoners have agreed that one of the best possible 
defenses against Communist tactics would be mental pre- 
paration.’ 

No serious semanticist is going to argue that semantics will 
make prisoners-of-war impregnable against indoctrination. 
But here is a vivid scroll from living history of classifications 
stampeding man’s ability to accommodate them symbolically. 
‘The cultural heritage of our civilization,’ Hayakawa writes, 
‘has been valued principally because we have believed that it 
gives us accurate maps of experience.’ Perhaps never has 
‘Western man’s’ educational patrimony been so dramatically 
at stake. As the American Army spokesman’s truism puts it, 
‘The battle against Communism is waged largely at the level 
of the individual, and the earlier the preparation the better.’ 
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For the Tenth Anniversary of the National Health Service 


The Family Doctor 


John Fry 


Service was introduced on July 5th, 1948. Medical care 

became freely available to the whole community, costs 
were to be met by the State and doctors found themselves 
largely dependent on their contract with the State and less 
dependent on the fees of private patients. A rigid tripartite 
system of medical administration was evolved with separate 
local authorities to administer hospitals, public health services 
and general practitioners. These local bodies were quite distinct 
and relatively autonomous. Of the three, general practice was 
much more affected by the changes than the hospitals or the 
public health services. For the first time the up-till-now self- 
employed and independent general practitioner became a 
servant of the State and was to be paid quarterly on a capitation 
basis for looking after a certain limited number of patients. 

It is hardly surprising that such radical changes were accom- 
panied by many reactions amongst the profession, and it is 
amazing, but true to British tradition, that the Service gradu- 
ally settled down to do its best for the patient. Repercussions 
followed. For the first time the field of general practice began 
to be looked at critically, from the inside by the fainily doctors 
themselves, and from the outside by an ever-growing army of 
medical and non-medical observers. Reports began to appear 
on the state of general practice. Collings, an Australian, in 
1950 reported on the low standards of general practice, whilst 
Hadfield in 1953 found a much more satisfactory state of 
affairs. The correspondence columns of the Lancet and the 
British Medical Journal hummed with vituperative comments on 
the defects of Service, whilst others praised its benefits. 

It was of supreme interest to work through such a medical 
and social revolution. It is of even greater interest now after a 


decade to reflect on the lessons of the past and to plan for the 
future. 


B: means of a bloodless revolution the National Health 
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What is General Practice? 

It must be appreciated that general practice is as much a 
speciality as are other more exalted specialities of medicine. It 
has its own diseases, its own techniques, its own problems and 
its own rewarding compensations. The family doctor is respon- 
sible for the continuing and continual long-term care of a 
fairly static community of families who consist of individuals 
whom over the years the doctor comes to know well. He 
sees them when they are sick, not only with major and serious 
illnesses but also when they suffer from the more homely 
minor ailments. He sees them not only for medical problems 
but also for others, quasi-medical and frankly non-medical. 
He cares for all ages, from the ‘infant mewling and puking in 
the nurse’s arms’ that grows into the ‘whining schoolboy . . . 
creeping like snail unwillingly to school’, and he will follow 
his more adult patients as they, and he, grow old together 
until ‘the last scene of all . . . sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything’. 

The family doctor is in effect the first line of medical defence. 
It is to him that patients come initially for diagnosis and treat- 
ment and it is he who must discriminate between those he can 
manage alone and those whom he has to refer to a consultant 
for help (and it must be realized that go per cent. of all his work 
he does manage alone). As he sees at least three-quarters of all 
the patients in his practice at least once every year the family 
doctor soon gets to know his patients well and a good doctor- 
patient relationship should develop. The family doctor is also 
fortunate in being probably the only doctor at the present time 
who is able to see medicine in its true and natural setting 
without the inevitable pre-selection of cases that occurs in the 
hospitals, and because of this and his knowledge of his patient 
as an individual he is often in the best position to act as a really 
all-round physician, prepared at any time to diagnose and 
treat all manners of diseases in all social groups at all ages. 

What of his actual work? There are now in Great Britain 
over 20,000 general practitioners with an average practice 
size of 2,500 (the maximum allowed is 3,500). They work 
hard and average between 45-50 hours a week, seeing some 
40 to 70 patients each day, depending on the seasons. They 
are paid a capitation fee for each patient and they are respon- 
sible for their own premises, equipment and staff. 

General practice is an important and vital branch of medicine 
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with a bright future and full of interest and opportunities for 
the keen and active doctor. 


RETROSPECT 


In looking back over the past ten years many of the changes 
that have occurred in general practice have been part of a 
wider social and cultural change in the community as a 
whole — the era of the Welfare State. 


Attitude of the Doctors 


The National Health Service was introduced in rather a 
dictatorial manner as a political manoeuvre against the will 
of a large section of the profession and memories still rankle 
and are responsible for much bitterness in that part of the 
medical profession that tends to blame N HS for faults that 
often lie in the doctors themselves. 

The main fears of general practitioners at the outset were 
that they might lose their freedoms of thought and action and 
that they would be turned into medical clerks dealing only 
with minor ailments having to refer all ‘interesting cases’ to 
hospital and inundated with masses of forms and irksome 
controls. Fears were also expressed that with a ‘free’ service 
patients would come pouring in for the most trivial of reasons 
causing a great increase in the volume of work. Doctors also 
assumed that inevitably they would suffer serious financial 
losses. 

What actually happened? Admittedly there have been some 
theoretical restrictions of freedom and some impositions of 
controls, but these have been minimal and merely those neces- 
sary to safeguard the patients’ rights to receive proper treat- 
ment and to safeguard doctors from troublesome patients. 
They have not in any way interfered with the practice of 
medicine by the doctor. It should be noted that until the 
introduction of the NHS there was no control of general 
practice, apart from the regulations imposed by the General 
Medical Council, nor any supervision of the standards or 
methods of work — each practitioner worked in isolation with 
his own set of rules and ethics, his own absolute master. Apart 
from his own trusting and grateful, but quite uncritical, 
patients no one ever came to see whether he was up to date 
with his work. It is small wonder that Collings in 1950 found 
such deficiencies as surgeries with no arrangements for examin- 
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ing the patients. Surely it is only right that the patient be 
protected and a high standard ensured. Even so there has been 
no interference with doctor-patient relationships. No directives 
have been issued by the Ministry on methods of treatment 
and there has never been any restriction of prescribing what- 
ever drugs the doctor thought necessary. There have been no 
Government inspectors sent out to spy on doctors. Some 
increase of paper work was inevitable, but this was more than 
compensated for by the fact that bookkeeping and accounts 
became unnecessary. On the whole it was a surprise that the 
actual volume of work far from increasing, in fact, decreased, 
possibly because some patients had in the past been seen too 
often. 

Since the NHS, as before, the standards of medicine un- 
doubtedly depend to a large extent on the doctor himself, and 
the service should never be held responsible for any deficiencies 
in the individual. 

With the removal of financial barriers patients were referred 
more readily to hospital for investigations and treatment. 
This was particularly evident in the numbers referred to the 
out-patient departments where an increase of up to 20 per cent. 
was noted, in some areas. Perhaps this was a reflection of a 
backlog of illness that had to be made up, perhaps patients 
were demanding hospital attention, perhaps doctors were 
simply more ready to send their patients. Now after ten years 
the numbers referred to hospital are stabilized and we are 
better able to plan for the future. 

What of the doctor’s finances? It is very difficult with the falling 
value of currency and other economic factors to be certain of 
the exact changes that have occurred in the general practi- 
tioners income. Certainly the British G P is not nearly as well 
off financially as are his American and Canadian colleagues. 
With a capitation fee certain changes have occurred. In some 
areas the doctors are much better off, particularly in the 
densely populated industrial cities, with few social attractions 
and with a relative shortage of doctors. On the other hand in 
residential and suburban districts where private practice once 
flourished the doctors tend to be worse off since the smaller 
population has to be divided between more doctors who are 
attracted there by the social amenities. In rural areas where 
the capitation fee is implemented by a mileage allowance 
the changes have been less marked. As a piece of simple 
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arithmetic, with the doctor at present seeing, as he does, each 
patient on his list between three and four times a year, if he 
were still in private practice now he would expect an income of 
say between 22s. 6d. and 30s. per head per year. As it is, with 
the present capitation fee plus certain other extras, the figure 
is now just over 20s. It does seem, then, that he is worse off, 
but we must remember that if the patient had to pay he might 
not come so often! 

How satisfied are the doctors in the NHS? This is a 
difficult question to answer, but there are two pieces of informa- 
tion. A report by Hadfield in 1953 on 200 G Ps stated that 
over half were quite happy and would again rejoin the service 
if given the choice. An opinion poll in a national newspaper 
in 1956 reported that of those questioned, two-thirds were 
quite satisfied with NHS and one-quarter dissatisfied, the 
remainder being undecided. It is of some significance that 
there was a preponderance of young men in the satisfied group 
and of more elderly doctors among those who were dissatisfied. 
Patients’ Views 

In the same opinion poll just referred to, it was reported that 
‘over go per cent’ of the public were well satisfied with the 
NHS and the medical attention they were receiving from 
their family doctors. It seems, therefore, that a need has been 
met and that we have tended to underestimate the success of 
this new experiment. 

Just as the NHS was a revolutionary step as far as the 
medical profession was concerned, so had the public to become 
acclimatized to this new idea of ‘free’ medical attention —- in 
fact we are paying more now by taxation for our medical care 
than ever before. Now, after ten years, there is still a tendency 
by the public to under-use the service. Many still feel sensitive 
and apologetic about bothering their doctors without paying 
and, quite the reverse of what has been reported, they are 
most anxious to co-operate with their family doctor to ease his 
work as much as possible. This is really just what one would 
expect of the truly wonderful British character. It would 


surely be quite a different story in some other parts of the 
world. 


Doctor-Patient Relationships 


Contrary to expectations the relations between doctors and 
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patients have improved since N H S. With the disappearance 
of financial barriers the doctor is now able to plan the appro- 
priate treatment without any worries as to whether the patient 
can afford it and there is more freedom to practice good 
medicine. The doctor, having ceased to be under any monetary 
obligation to the patient, is now able to impose a certain 
amount of mild discipline combined with education of the 
patients. In this way the doctor’s work is made easier and he is 
able to practice more efficiently. 


Organization 


Coincident with the introduction of the NHS there has 
been a renaissance in general practice. There are many signs 
of a resurgence of confidence in general practice in the doctors 
themselves and in the profession as a whole. The College of 
General Practitioners has been founded and already has a 
membership of nearly a quarter of all family doctors. Whereas 
in the past general practice was never considered as a place 
for study or research, it is being realized that there is great 
scope for real scientific and social studies here. The needs for 
development of general practice have led to a whole spate of 
‘reports’ by many organizations as to what should be done, 
but, paradoxically, little in effect has been done because of a 
lack of energetic leadership. 

Until some twenty years ago it was the custom and fashion 
for general practice to be a one-man show. Single handed 
practices were the rule, as they still are in the USA and on 
the Continent, and GPs became keen individualists well 
versed in their own brand of medical care and with their own 
methods and systems of organization. Now, with the develop- 
ment of medicine and rising costs, it is becoming very apparent 
that it is much easier and more efficient to work in partnerships 
or groups, and the past decade has seen a great development 
in partnerships and the introduction of group practice and 
health centres. By these means a number of doctors in one area 
can work together sharing premises and expenses with better 
organization, better staffing, better rotas for off-duty and, as a 
result, better care. Among notable examples of the successes 
of this type of practice have been the experiments carried out 
by the Nuffield Trust at Harlow New Town, at the Darbishire 
House Health Centre in Manchester and in Corby; following 
these examples others are springing up. A stimulus has been 
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the institution of interest-free loans by the Ministry to help 
doctors start these group practices. Just as there has been a 
tendency to use methods of ‘business efficiency’ in other fields 
so now, at last, the conservative British G P is considering the 
possibilities of this in his own work, and there is scope here for 
the bright and energetic business efficiency expert to come in 
and help. 

With the striving after better standards there has come the 
realization that there is a need for better education of the 
undergraduate about general practice and of the general 
practitioner himself in new developments. Teaching hospitals 
have taken up the challenge and have begun to send students 
out to spend a very brief period of their time with a general 
practitioner to see what actually goes on in this field, and 
family doctors now give a few lectures in some hospitals. 
General practice teaching units have been formed in Edin- 
burg and Manchester where students receive training in the 
broader social aspects of medical care. As part of the N HS, 
a trainee scheme was inaugurated where certain recognized 
trainer practitioners of experience are allowed to take for a 
year a ‘trainee’ assistant whose salary is paid by the State. 
This development of the old apprentice system is excellent in 
theory but needs much more improvement in practice to be a 
success. 

For a variety of reasons entry into general practice is now 
more difficult than in the past. With the introduction of N H S, 
sale of goodwill was abolished and entry now is either by direct 
appointment for a practice vacancy due to death or retirement, 
or by ‘putting up a plate’ or by the most usual method of being 
taken in as a partner by an already established practitioner. As 
an example of the difficulties of entry it is by no means unusual 
for an Executive Council to have as many as 100 applicants for 
some desirable practice vacancy in southern England. The 
reasons for these difficulties are essentially economic. The 
family doctor is now not retiring as early as he did, for he now 
has no sale of goodwill to add to his endowment insurance or 
pension, nor is there so much incentive for a family doctor to 
take in a partner, unless the practice happens to be in a rapidly 
expanding area. 

One way of absorbing more general practitioners into the 
service would be to lower the maximum size of the practice list 
allowed. At present a family doctor is allowed up to 3,500 
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patients, and there has been much talk of cutting this down by 
as much as 1,000 in order that standards could be raised by 
allowing the doctor more time to care for his patients. It is 
a fact, however, that, like other professions, some general 
practitioners work faster than others and, whilst one can cope 
efficiently and easily with 3,500 patients, another finds 1,000 
an almost impossible burden. In any case it is no more than 
a theoretical hope that lowering numbers will improve 
standards. 

Modern medicine is based on a highly scientific philosophy 
where supposition and impressions have to be proven by a 
whole battery of confirmatory pathological and radiological 
investigations. The undergraduate at a teaching hospital and 
the young hospital resident are both taught to rely a great 
deal on these ancillary investigations, yet it is a sad fact that 
over a third of the family doctors in Great Britain have no 
direct facilities for investigating their own patients at the local 
hospitals, and those patients that require investigation have to 
pass through all the rigmarole of an out-patient consultation. 


Diseases 


With the control of many of the serious infective illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis, by antibiotic drugs, other more chronic 
conditions such as rheumatism and chronic bronchitis have 
come into prominence in the past decade. The family doctor 
has become aware more and more of the importance of the 
emotional disturbances in the causation of illnesses. It is esti- 
mated that almost one-third of all the patients that are seen 
by a family doctor are suffering from a neurotic illness or from 
a psychosomatic disorder. The importance of these conditions 
has made it all the more necessary for the family doctor to be 
trained so that he can manage them effectively and, until 
recently, psychiatry was not considered worth teaching in 
medical schools. 


PROSPECT 


Far more important than looking back and seeing what 
changes have occurred in the past ten years is to look forward, 
profit by past experiences and plan for the future. 

The N HS is here to stay, for it is clear that in no highly 
developed society can the individual be expected to bear the 
heavy costs of medical care. Some form of private or state 
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insurance is essential. The N H S is such a system and, having 
been introduced and accepted by the public, it is quite un- 
likely that yet another system would meet with any support. 
We have therefore to try and improve the present system. 


Integration and Co-operation 


The most crying need in the N H S is for a better system of 
integration so that the three parts of the service work together 
co-operatively and in unison for their common purpose of 
caring for the patient, rather than as at present independently 
under the rigid tripartite administration. 

A better co-operative effort would be for the three parts 
to be administered as one single unit. Local health areas 
could be easily formed, based on the present hospital areas, 
and the principal local hospital chosen as the H Q of the area 
for the joint administration of general practice, public health 
services and hospitals. By working together under a joint 
command from a common building mutual understanding 
would soon develop. 

Closer co-operation is necessary between the hospitals and 
the general practitioners. Better facilities for family doctors to 
investigate their own patients in the diagnostic departments 
are needed, and so are hospital beds so that general practitioners 
can treat their own patients in hospital (especially maternity 
cases). 

General practitioners should be encouraged much more to 
enter more closely into the work of the hospitals by working 
with consultants in the wards and the out-patient departments. 
Hospitals, on the other hand, should go out into the periphery 
and be prepared to send out teams of doctors and nurses to 
help the practitioners care for their patients at home, and 
also to work more in the field of preventive medicine. 

Closer co-operation is also necessary between the public 
health services and general practitioners. The medical officer 
of health should take it upon himself to be personally responsible 
for the establishment of much better relations. Wherever 
possible social workers should work under the direction of the 
general practitioner rather than independently and at cross 
purposes as now. 


Standards of General Practice 
Although the all-round standard of medical care in Britain 
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is high there is still need for improvement, and it is necessary 
to consider how these improvements might be encouraged. 

A drawback in the present system is that there are no real 
incentives to higher standards by the individual G P. The rate 
of pay is by capitation fee, but the present criterion of success, 
the size of the practice, by no means depends on the ability 
of the doctor. A poor doctor with a big list in a densely popu- 
lated under-doctored area may earn much more than a first- 
class doctor in a more salubrious over-doctored area with a 
smaller list of patients. 

There are needs for some forms of incentive both to encourage 
better work and to discriminate the chaff from the wheat. 
These incentives could be financial such as ‘merit awards’ 
or some extra payment for certain additional items of service, 
as possible preventive measures such as regular routine 
examinations (at present carried out by the school medical 
service) of infants and schoolchildren and to include the 
elderly. Higher capitation rates might be considered for 
certain groups of the population that cause most work — the 
very young and the very old. 

Much more encouragement must be given to the develop- 
ment of group practices, and the question of the provision of 
suitable buildings for the practitioners by local authorities 
should be reconsidered. It is in this way that standards will 
improve by doctors working together and sharing work, 
premises, ancillary staff and expenses. 

The teaching of general practice should be placed on a 
proper academic footing with university chairs in general 
practice at some of the medical centres. These professors 
would then be responsible for organizing teaching to under- 
graduates, to the young apprentices and to the established 
practitioners. 

Victories over the major infective illnesses have given us the 
opportunity to consider shifting the stress of medical care from 
a therapeutic art to a preventive science and here much 
closer work is necessary between family doctors and the many 
bodies interested in this work. 

Governing all our plans for the future is the question of 
finance. How are the high costs to be met? Economic experts 
have told us that the costs of the N H S have not risen all that 
much in the past ten years, but they are still very high never- 
theless, accounting for 4 per cent. of the national income, and 
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significant must involve radical changes of policy. One step 
might be to consider whether the school health service is really 
necessary. Introduced as it was to meet the needs of mothers 
who could not afford to take their children to the doctor in 
| pre-N HS days, it should now be an anachronism and its 
functions taken over by the family doctors. It is in the hospital 
field that costs have gone up more than anywhere. From 
accounting for one-fifth of all medical care expenditure in 
1900 the hospitals now, in 1952, account for more than one- 
half. Clerks, domestic and nursing staffs have eaten up most of 
the increases and there is perhaps room for economies here. 


y 
y economies have to be considered. These economies to be 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Promotion of positive health, prevention of disease, cure of 
established illness and the comfort and relief of the incurable 
and handicapped are major aims of the Welfare State. The 
NHS has been the instrument by which the attainment 
of these ideals has been attempted. On the whole, so far, 
it has been a success. Health of the nation has improved 
and standards of medical care developed. In this work the 


of family doctor has played a major réle. Emerging from the 
es isolation and monastic type of existence of the past he has come 
ill under the scrutiny of experts with equivocal findings. Research 


studies have been undertaken, experiments planned and 
executed, and the results demonstrate the needs for the future. 
These results must now be implemented, and for this we 
need leaders in all branches of the profession, who will not be 
afraid to make some radical changes for the benefit of all. 
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Out and About 


Theatre 


LTHOUGH the London triumph of the Moscow Art 
A teste with its three Chekhov productions proves 
nothing about the relative vitality of the contemporary 
Soviet drama (and it is by the work of its living playwrights in 
action that a national theatre must first be judged) ; although, 
as Sir Max Beerbohm said of the Duse-snobs fifty years ago, 
‘there seems to me no form of humbug sillier and more annoying 
than the habit of attending plays that are acted in a language 
whereof one cannot make head or tail’; although, in the con- 
trast between the truth of their acting and the verismo of their 
sound effects and lighting, the Russians illustrate the dilemmas 
of total naturalism to-day; and although, in the over-romanti- 
cized portraits of Trofimov and Astrov, they apparently reflect 
political pressures to make the arts a school of ‘positive’ 
values — yet the Moscow Art’s Three Sisters and The Cherry 
Orchard took luckier Londoners, through clouds of gibberish, to 
new summits of theatrical experience. From these summits, the 
morning after, one could look down with fresh understanding 
on our own contemporary stage. 

This visit from Moscow was, first of all, yet another demon- 
stration of Britain’s urgent need for a national theatre — not 
only as a ‘living library’ of dramatic masterpieces, but also as a 
power-house of master-players. In taking the sickbed tempera- 
ture of the modern English theatre many doctors smugly agree 
that, whatever the deficiencies of our current drama, we have 
the best actors in the world (certainly they are in such demand 
that the top people of the English stage are all too seldom seen 
on it); and the ever-powerful opposition to ‘just another build- 
ing’ on the South Bank argues that our galaxy of stars — incor- 
rigibly dazzling, beyond improvement — can give national ser- 
vice, as it were, without a national home. What can bricks and 
mortar add to the Gielguds and Oliviers, the Evanses and 
Thorndikes? The Moscow Art Theatre gives one answer, in 
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exhibiting a kind of acting never seen in the British theatre at 
its stylish best. Have our stars, for all their brilliance, ever 
shown together the truth with which these Russians bring 
Chekhov to the stage? Individually —- as a Madame Ranevsky 
or an Epihodov — they may and do surpass the Muscovites. 
Collectively, English actors have never, to my knowledge, 
achieved or even approached the masterly collaboration of the 
Moscow Art players. Teamwork and ‘ensemble playing’, in 
progressive cant, have been associated here with conscientious 
objections to star-size, with a levelling down of histrionic scale; 
but the Russians — giving more emphasis with less effort — level 
up the life-force of the characters, so that all are burstingly alive 
as individuals and yet all are wonderfully integrated with each 
other and with the texture of the play as a whole. The reality of 
this playing is shown in the way that these actors use not only 
their faces but their bodies (compared with our own immobil- 
ized players, obeying the director’s traffic signals); the way in 
which they wear their clothes (not costumes) and use their 
furniture (not props); the way in which they eat, drink, and do 
nothing at all, for it is in the silences that English audiences can 
(for obvious reasons) best appreciate their skill. How beautifully 
they hold and communicate the life within, after their cue has 
gone; how superbly they /isten — revealing, as many critics have 
noted, the inadequacy of our own actors as reactors. These 
Russian players present the illusion of real people without the 
tricks of realism, the manneristic mumbling and muting which 
in the Western theatre too often distort the drama of life in 
modern dress. They act from the inside out rather from outside 
in; instead of projecting the surface effect, they live out the inner 
cause, with the heightened meaning that the theatre can give 
beyond the conventions of everyday behaviour. 

Now this superiority of the Russian visitors has a very practi- 
cal and material reason, and it lies - whatever the Slavophils 
and party hacks may say — in the organization of their theatre, 
rather than in the aesthetic principles of acting codified by 
Stanislavsky. For Continental playgoers there is, of course, no 
novelty in the workings of the M AT, with a programme of 
nearly thirty plays in its repertoire, abundant backstage staff 
and on-the-spot resources, a large ‘permanent’ company and a 
general continuity of policy and style. Yet the conventional 
English playgoer — suspecting foreign models for the regulation 
of his pleasure — needs, like the man from Missouri, to be shown. 
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He has to see in action the monumental difference between 
repertoire acting at its best and the flower of our own anarchic 
tradition of hit-and-miss scratch-casting, where the director 
may try in six weeks’ rehearsal to improvise a superficial unity 
among a variety of styles and levels of competence, where the 
production is ‘played in’ at the expense of provincials during the 
try-it-on-the-dog pre-London tour, where the part is frequently 
greater than the whole. The Moscow Art Theatre shows that, 
in acting together, this difference can be between the good and 
the great; and it is the difference which, once established, only 
an English national theatre could achieve for our own patch- 
work professionalism. 

The success of these Russian visitors should not blind parti- 
sans of Comédie Anglaise to the practical difficulties of keeping 
actors on the stage in a democracy, where they are free to hire 
themselves out in films or television and to travel where they 
wish. The teamwork of the Moscow Art Theatre is, in some 
degree, guaranteed by the state’s restriction of the artist’s free- 
dom. One major problem before our own national theatre - 
never contemplated by such trail-blazers as Granville-Barker 
in planning his exemplary theatre — is the extension of the 
actor’s horizons outside the stage, although his future inside the 
playhouse may have shrunk. How can leading players be held 
on long contracts at pegged salaries, when other employers in 
other countries bid so high for their services? In relishing the 
Russians’ mastery of Chekhov, moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that few modern dramatists can match his skill in 
creating actable characters and maintaining the sense of life 
being lived in the theatre; the players from Moscow have often, 
not surprisingly, been given the credit for the author’s achieve- 
ments. And no English critic has been competent to judge these 
actors’ voices, because none of us has known for sure what they 
were saying or how it ought to be said. Yet, when all these 
reservations are made, it remains true that the visit of the 
Moscow Art Company has been a revelation to London audi- 
ences of the art of acting, with an intensity of shared truth that 
the English theatre has mislaid, with a naturalism that does not 
exceed nature or yet deny the stage. 

Contrast this kind of teamwork with the tradition of eccentric 
solos which is still the prime characteristic of our theatre outside 
the Shakespearian repertoire, as illustrated during the season 
of the Moscow Art Company at Sadler’s Wells. In The Dock 
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Brief that brilliant Shakespearian actor Mr Michael Hordern, 
wearing modern dress like a disguise, illustrated the English 
addiction to transforming people into character parts; in giving 
flesh and blood to a man originally created as a radio-voice Mr 
Hordern employed — with careful extravagance — a method of 
caricature commonly identified as Dickensian (ineptly shadowed 
every season in a score of supporting réles among the lower 
orders of the West End drama). Another caricaturist, returning 
to the London stage after over twenty years, is Mr Charles 
Laughton, who appeared in The Party as a ‘mildly schizo- 
phrenic’ dipsomaniac trying to come to terms with his daughter. 
Clumsily self-directed and plainly under-parted, this massive 
grotesque never seemed quite to coincide with the man whose 
lines he was speaking — an occupational maladjustment not un- 
known among such virtuosos — but the réle gave Mr Laughton 
an opportunity to exercise a bravura personal style which, 
although weakened and coarsened by his long cinematic career, 
still keeps its unique and monstrous allure. Those artful para- 
gons of U-behaviour, Mr Wilfrid Hyde White (Not in the Book) 
and Mr Ronald Squire (A Touch of the Sun) have demonstrated 
once again their expertise in timing; patrician charmers whose 
subtly mannered self-projection is often mistaken for naturalism, 
so rarely is this seen on the West End stage. One of the most 
eccentrically individual of our players, Sir Ralph Richardson, 
has also chosen — like Mr Laughton — to appear as an alcoholic 
paternal misfit at odds with his family; and his performance in 
Flowering Cherry is a striking illustration of English decorative or 
Gothic naturalism at its ripest and rummest, disconnected from 
the other people on the stage (and his nominal social context), 
overweighting and distorting the original text. 

If Russian (and, to some extent, American) acting looks so 
much more ‘real’ than standard English stage-behaviour, other 
reasons may be found beyond our failure to build an exemplary 
playhouse on the South Bank. In the first place the naturalist 
drama of the past is, under our long-run system, kept off the 
stage, and contemporary playmakers do not promote or en- 
courage the kind of acting promoted by, say, a Paddy Chayensky 
or an Arthur Miller across the Atlantic. The new writers who 
have begun to appear in the last two years — partly through the 
encouragement of the English Stage Company — have set their 
faces against fourth-wall realism (it seems significant that John 
Osborne is following Look Back in Anger and The Entertainer with 
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a musical); the trend of West End drama points firmly to 
theatrical inbreeding, holding the mirror not up to nature but 
to the stage (compare the mood plays of N. C. Hunter with 
those of his master Chekhov); and the conventional comedies 
and thrillers which usually occupy most of the London theatres 
(and keep the provincial survivors in business) require conven- 
tional modes of playing, in which British professionals achieve 
highly polished skills. Yet the comparative theatricalism of our 
native drama is due, in some measure, to the tastes of our 
native stars; which brings one back, through the star-spangled 
morass of modern show business, to the problems of organ- 
izing a national theatre while guaranteeing the freedom of its 
artists. In reorganizing the theatre and forging a new link with 
the society it serves (the insulation of the stage is one clear reason 
for its current narcissism), a new style of truth-to-life acting and 
play-making may emerge. But can any national theatre of the 
future afford to ignore the persistent strength of the great 
empirics and mannerists who crop out, flagrantly defying the 
‘natural’ criteria of conduct, in every generation? And is any 
common style possible to-day in a theatre free to choose its 


drama and stage it as it pleases? 
RICHARD FINDLATER 


But How Good is the Moscow Arts Theatre? 


( vay I raise the deviationist voice of a lubricious viper to 
say that the four performances given by the long- 
awaited Moscow Arts Theatre were not really so won- 

derful after all? Mr Tynan of the Observer and Mr Dent of the 

News Chronicle were positively ecstatic and even. Mr V. S. 

Pritchett, with whom I usually agree, was quite tremulous in 

the New Statesman. From all sides rose the murmur of a great 

occasion. But after seeing all four performances and discussing 

them with several other people, both Russian and English, I 

have a definite, and largely negative, impression. Only Three 

Sisters was first rate and really moving. There were serious 

faults in The Cherry Orchard, Uncle Vanya was probably nothing 

more than conscientious ham, and The Troubled Past was 
childish. 

These are terrible assertions. I feel like Mr Khrushchev 
denouncing Stalin. Perhaps I should show my party card. Here 
it is. I have a deep, romantic affection for Russia. Versts, 
samovars, isvoschiks, isbas and the Nevsky Prospekt have, for 
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me, an intense exotic charm that is only equalled by the 
appeal of Oriental carpets and Tibetan buttered tea. For years 
I have flirted with the Russian language and have been pre- 
vented from finally pressing my suit only by the exhausting 
demands of a previous attachment. Nevertheless, with a lump 
in my throat, I was able to accompany Solyony, in Three 
Sisters, as he recited: 


A on myatezhni prosit buri 
Kak budto v buryakh yest’ pokoi. 


Russians have always seemed to me the most lovable people. 
The artistry and revolutionary flavour of the early Russian 
films are golden memories. I read the Chekhov plays in Russian 
before going to Sadler’s Wells. I went, then, with an enormous 
bias in favour, and it was only during the fourth performance 
—The Troubled Past—that I could admit to myself how dis- 
appointed I was. 

To dismiss this last work first; The Troubled Past, by Leonid 
Rakhmanov, is propaganda of the simplest kind. A gruff, 
good-hearted old professor of botany cannot get on with his 
work as he would like under the old régime. When the Revolu- 
tion breaks out, he sides with the Bolsheviks and is ostracized 
by his colleagues and attacked by his middle-class students. 
Only his old wife and one virtuous assistant, later a prominent 
revolutionary, remain faithful to him. Eventually he gains his 
reward. The Petrograd Soviet authorizes the founding of a 
Botanical Institute and, in the last scene, Lenin rings up the 
professor personally to congratulate him and enquire after 
his health. There was once a Russian film on this subject and 
I remember it—I hope rightly—as being far superior to this 
elementary play. But in any case, Lysenko has passed through 
Soviet botany in recent years and that prevents the stock 
figures of the good professor, the noble assistant and the brave 
old wife from twanging our heart-strings as they ought. A play 
about Lysenko — that would have been splendid proof of the 
vitality of Soviet culture. The imagerie d’Epinal of The Troubled 
Past can never have been realistic, but it now seems to have no 
more connection with fact than an old-fashioned Western. 
Forget all you know about the complexities of life and you 
can enjoy it in the spirit in which you enjoy cowboys and 
Indians. 

Chekhov was, in a sense, the foundation dramatist of the 
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Moscow Arts Theatre, which uses his seagull as an emblem. 
He has survived as part of Soviet culture. His dramatic works 
raise, however, the fundamental question: is he optimistic or 
pessimistic? Is he commenting on the contemporary state of 
Tsarist Russia or putting forward conclusions about life as a 
whole? If he is both optimistic and pessimistic, what is the 
correct blend of feeling? Most critics have pointed out that 
Stanitsyn’s production of The Cherry Orchard avoids any atmos- 
phere of autumnal decline and makes the play vital and quick 
moving. This is true, but the effect is rather similar to that of 
hearing a robust and extravert pianist give a vigorous, insensi- 
tive performance of Chopin. Chekhov is not weakly sentimental, 
any more than Chopin is, but in him, as in so many other 
tubercular geniuses, intelligence and vitality are fraught with 
heartbreak. He is tragically high spirited. This Cherry Orchard 
gives the high spirits without the correct feeling for the tragic 
poetry. 

For instance, Trofimov, the eternal student, and Anya, the 
young girl, are played as stereotypes of Soviet youth, full of 
enthusiasm for the future. When Varya is looking for them and 
calling across the fields, they leap about the stage with all the 
passion of unborn generations. Trofimov is fresh, healthy and 
resonant. But this makes nonsense of the many references in the 
text to the fact that he has got older, uglier and rather thin on 
top. He is not at all the odlezli barin that the peasant-woman 
commented on in the railway carriage. And if Trofimov and 
Anya were over-energized, the central representatives of the 
old order, Lyubov Andreevna and Gaev were under-energized. 
After all, the play is called The Cherry Orchard. Chekhov is 
looking back to the happy Russia of some Golden Age, when 
people had the recipe for preserving the cherries of happiness 
(A gde zhe teper etot sposob?). Since he made Lyubov the 
central figure in the plot, she presumably represents the spirit 
of this old Russia, gone rather blowsy and feckless, but with 
something still of the grande dame and great charm and elegance. 
Tarasova (whom I remember as being excellent in the part 
of the Tsar’s peasant mistress in Peter the Great) plays her as a 
stout, elderly woman with very little personality and no dis- 
tinction of manner. As an English friend said after the per- 
formance: ‘This Ranevskaya may have been once to Berlin 
but she never got as far as Paris.’ Admittedly, Chekhov gives 
enormous latitude — perhaps too much — to the actress, because 
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when you look at the text you see that she has surprisingly 
little to say. Also, it is difficult for a foreigner to know what 
exactly the manners of the Russian upper-class were like in 
1900. But neither Lyubov nor Gaev seemed really distinguished 
or moving, and so the heart of the play was missing. There is 
no reason to think that this was deliberate. Lopakhin, the kulak 
who inherits the earth and who must be anathema in Soviet 
eyes, was played with great force and sympathy. It seemed 
to be just a failure of artistic appreciation. 

Three Sisters is a less ambiguous, more closely knit, play than 
The Cherry Orchard. In spite of the occasional positive utterances, 
the theme is the undeniably tragic one of the failure, on differ- 
ent levels, of all the characters, and the acceptance of work 
as a substitute for happiness. The cry ‘V Moskou!’ is obviously 
to be taken as expressing a Bovary-like yearning for an un- 
obtainable earthly satisfaction. The affirmation, in the sisterly 
trio at the end, of the future bliss of mankind is, in the context, 
little more than the hysterical optimism of grief, particularly 
as the Doctor chimes in with his ironical “Ta-ra-ra-bumbia’ 
and Olga ends on the despairing words: ‘If only we could 
know!’ The producer then, has no alternative but to concen- 
trate on the clash of character and the poetry of the situations, 
which is what Rayevski and Litovseva did with great success. 
At times, perhaps, there was over-emphasis. When Irina heard 
of Tuzenbach’s death, she rushed up stage to yell ‘Ya znala, 
ya znala’ and flung her arms into the air. The text says 
simply: ‘Tikho plachet? — ‘Weeps quietly’. But generally, the 
emotional pattern, from the precarious happiness of the opening 
to the wailing despair of the end, was beautifully rendered. The 
three sisters almost sang their parts, exploiting to the full the 
magnificence of the Russian language, with its superb, imperial 
ring. They were not three dowdy provincials; they were three 
swans in a backwater, three queens in exile. Perhaps the whole 
thing was, from the English point of view, slightly over-acted, 
and of course the symbolism of the spring morning at the 
beginning, the fire in the middle and the military band dying 
away in the autumnal landscape at the end is rather crude. 
However, it worked. I remember all the details of the play with 
satisfaction — the splendid birthday party of the first act, the 
teasing of Andrei, the singing, the two deceived husbands 
groping about in the dark on the night of the fire, the doctor’s 
drunken scene, the officer announcing that all his possessions 
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have been burnt, Natasha’s sudden outburst of anger at finding 
a fork on the garden seat, Kulygin’s heartrending pomposity. 
In this play, more clearly still than in The Cherry Orchard, you 
get that typically Russian impression of a kind of rabbit- 
warren of humanity, of people living together, each person in 
isolation yet all soul to soul without the hard crust of reserve 
that is usual in Northern countries. 

After this, Uncle Vanya was a sad anti-climax. It is, of course, 
an earlier play and dramatically less interesting. The same 
themes of arrival and departure, frustrated love, an irretriev- 
able, happy past, provincial decay and the blind acceptance 
of work are all there, but in a less compelling mixture. The main 
emotion of the play has to be carried by one man, instead of 
being shared out among the three sisters. If he is played 
seriously and literally, he is merely a neurotic fool. Without a 
fey or humorous dimension, he is just as great a bore as 
Lyubov Andreevna when deprived of distinction and poetry. 
Alas, Kedrov’s production was all pedantic and heavy. Vanya 
(played by Orlov, who had been so good as Kulygin) had 
nothing mercurial about him; Astrov was priggish and nobly 
attitudinized; Serebryakov was a caricature and Elena a 
chocolate box beauty. The thunderstorm was easily the best 
part of the play. The human action reminded me of eighteenth 
century bourgeois melodrama. Perhaps Chekhov himself is to 
blame. Yet the acting could have filled out and enriched the 
simplicities of the text. When Vanya chased Serebryakov round 
the stage and took a pot shot at him with the revolver, all the 
characters threw their arms into the air in various stagey atti- 
tudes and part of the audience laughed. I am sure we were not 
meant to laugh, at least not in that way. That laugh burst the 
emotional bubble, such as it was, and confirmed the failure of 
the performance. It could have been avoided only by making 
Vanya act as if he saw himself in some ironical perspective, 
that is by a form of self-conscious humour that would be quite 
in keeping with the general tone of Chekhov’s work, but is 
clearly outside the range of the present Moscow Company. 

To put it in a word, I would accuse this company, in spite 
of the vitality of their performances and the immense labour 
expended on every detail, of being, in three out of the four 
plays, unsubtle. Their work is extremely well finished, but it 
is the dead finish of an academic painting. By the end of the 
fourth performance, I was beginning to suffer from claustro- 
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phobia. The gallery of grotesques was superb — Pishchik, Firs, 
Telyegin, Anfisa — but there was really great acting by the 
principals only in Three Sisters and, perhaps, from Lukyanov 
as Lopakhin in The Cherry Orchard. As a collective enterprise, 
the Moscow Arts Theatre may have many lessons to teach us. 
As regards the quality of individual performances, I can think 
of many English, American and French actors and producers 
who can do as well and better. 


Jj. G. w. 


‘Simply Heavenly’ 


HE Moscow actors have treated us to a demonstration of 
virtuosity which may fairly be said to have had the same 
impact on theatrical circles as the launching of the Sput- 
nik had on political. Nevertheless, the bulk of the entertain- 
ment offered to the people of this country is, and will continue 
to be, American. The films, the songs and dances, the fashions 
in dress and interior decoration, which between them make up 
the aesthetic life of at least forty million English people, are 
either imported directly from the United States or parroted by 
British performers. ‘Let me write a nation’s songs, and I care 
not who makes its laws.’ 

The intelligentsia, for the most part, merely register this fact 
and pass on. To them, ‘show business’ is a thing that does not 
affect them one way or the other. It’s true that certain out- 
croppings are visible among the enamelled turf; every self- 
respecting highbrow paper now has to have its ‘Jazz critic’ ; but, 
so far, this has not attained serious status and is still regarded by 
all concerned as just another gimmick, like the science fiction 
reviews on the book pages. ‘We, too, have our lighter side.’ 

There are people, however — and I am one of them — who see 
in show business not merely a cluster of socially significant phe- 
nomena crying out for analysis, but also a possible instrument. 
In every society where the arts have flourished there has been a 
substantial pipe-line running between the serious artist and the 
popular entertainer. For a long time this pipe-line has been so 
choked that it has functioned only intermittently and with 
great difficulty. The only popular art that has forced itself 
through all obstacles, insistently making itself felt everywhere, is 
the art of the Negro. In England the native popular culture is 
either extinct or kept alive merely by piety. And many European 
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nations have gone almost as far. But the Negro, whose poverty 
kept him undisturbed by the purveyors of Ersatz, and who was 
forced by racial discrimination to remain outside most kinds of 
formal education, created his own idiom, and within halfa 
century that idiom has become universally accepted. 

So when I went — yes, there really is going to be some leg 
movement in this piece! — to see Simply Heavenly at the Adelphi, 
despite the lukewarm Press reception, it was with something 
more than the usual anticipation. If the Negro is the backbone 
of American show business, the real reason why it dominates 
Western popular entertainment, then an all-coloured show is 
the place to see what really goes on. Particularly as we in 
England have a coloured population that grows faster and 
faster. Perhaps our show business will find its salvation there too. 
Perhaps the steel bands and the calypso are the beginning of 
great things. 

Simply Heavenly is built up on three pillars. First, exuberance 
of the kind white audiences always associate with Negro per- 
formers — the acrobatic dances, the flashing grins, the infectious 
good humour, the choruses which roll out so spontaneously that 
one’s impression is that everyone on the stage has simply de- 
cided to sing, show or no show. Second, a ‘romantic’ love-and- 
courtship plot (using ‘romantic’ in the sense in which the word 
is used by booksellers’ assistants and cinema managers, not by 
literary critics). Third, a stiffening of satire about segregation 
and other forms of social injustice. 

This third ingredient is the only one that lifts the show out 
of the rut; its other ingredients can be, and are, paralleled in 
every coloured show that has ever been on the road. In fact the 
‘plot’ — inverted commas positively cling to the word — is more 
feeble, more perfunctorily hooked on to mere chance and 
threadbare contrivance, than one finds even in the average 
musical. The singing and dancing are good, but musically the 
show is disappointing, in spite of the precaution of replacing the 
usual toot-and-scrape theatre orchestra by a_ well-known 
coloured dance band. Of course, the composing of music for 
such a show can be no easy task; it will sound false if it strays 
too far from the accepted, anonymous ‘folk’ idiom of Negro 
music, yet to stick closely to this idiom is to invite comparison 
with the work of the superb artists who are so freely available 
on records. No easy wicket. Still, one would have thought that 
the coloured entertainment world contained many singers and 
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players who could have made something more interesting, even 
left to their own devices, out of that common material; the blues 
numbers, both solo and ensemble, give the impression of losing 
rather than gaining by the intervention of composer and 
arranger. 

However, this is not a theatrical criticism, and to criticize the 
show as a show is not my primary concern. I enjoyed it, but 
most of my enjoyment came from the human side of it, so to 
speak, rather than its effect as entertainment. Conspicuously, 
the third pillar stood much more strongly than the other two. 

As most people probably know, Mr Langston Hughes, the 
Negro poet, has written three books around the figure of Jesse 
B. Simple, a Harlem philosopher whose function is to dispense 
the rather wry wisdom of his creator in an idiom that will be 
acceptable (i.e. non-polemic), and thus gain readers whose 
motives are not political. As it happens, I have only read one 
of these books, so cannot say whether Simply Heavenly is based on 
one of the others or not. Since it tells of Simple’s difficult court- 
ship and marriage, it might well be a rehandling of Simple Takes 
a Wife, the second of the series. However that may be, Hughes 
is quite open about his motives in writing the Simple stories. It 
is to scorch the enemies of his race with satire. “Think,’ he has 
written, ‘what coloured people in the United States could do 
with a magazine devoted to satire and fun at the expense of the 
Dixiecrats. Since we have not been able to moralize them out of 
existence with indignant editorials, maybe we could laugh them 
to death with well-aimed ridicule.’ 

These words certainly echo in one’s mind as one watches 
Simply Heavenly. The writing springs to life when Hughes has 
something he wants to say — when, that is, he is not concerned 
merely with punting the waterlogged plot along, or scraping up 
laughs from conventional Ise-gwyne Negro dialogue. Simple is 
portrayed by a very clever actor, Mr Melvin Stewart, and in 
spite of virtuoso performances by several of the cast, it is cer- 
tainly he who gives us the best moment, when, amid the circle 
of intent faces on the stage — some grinning, some suddenly 
falling serious — he enacts a private fantasy about joining the 
new non-segregated army, rising to the rank of General, and 
decorating with medals the survivors of a contingent from Little 
Rock, whom he has led (from behind) into a punishing action. 
Mr Stewart’s performance as he goes through the mime of 
pinning on the medals, shaking hands and saluting each man, 
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is funny because it is also savage, touching because it is also 
mocking. 

In the interests of strict truth I must end (with an apology 
for making my report so full of moralia and so empty of action) 
by admitting that no one else in the audience seemed to share 
my conviction that this moment was the high-spot of the 
evening. They enjoyed it, to judge from the chuckles; but the 
lines that really brought down the house were topical references 
to such people as Mr Cousins. Miss Bertice Reading, in one of 
her spirited songs, fed them liberally with such references, 
drawing laughter and applause in proportion as the names 
mentioned were in the forefront of people’s minds. A mention of 
Governor Faubus, for instance, met with no response at all. One 
can’t blame these Londoners for being more preoccupied with 
their own bus strike than with the sad farce of Little Rock. But 
all the same, I should like to see that company perform before 
an audience who shared the same loves, hatreds and fears. To 
get the effect as it is at present, you have to imagine Marie 
Lloyd and Little Tich singing to an audience of American 
Negroes. The wonder is that they do so well. 

JOHN WAIN. 
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Home Notes 


John Beavan 


DON’T think that anybody, not even the man whom Louis 
ie used to call my distinguished homonym, believed in 

1948 that the National Health Act would have such a devas- 
tating effect on private general practice. I learn that out of 
22,000 doctors in the United Kingdom only seven or eight hun- 
dred have a wholly private practice. Most doctors have private 
as well as Health Service patients of course but, even so, the 
number of people who pay their family doctors must be remark- 
ably small. Over 49 million people, about 97 per cent of the 
population, are registered as National Health patients on the 
doctors’ lists, and probably the remaining 3 per cent includes a 
number of people who don’t bother with doctors. 

I have two theories about the reason for the swift decline of 
private practice. In 1948 the middle classes were having a hard 
time as the result of the 1947 inflation and had to do some radi- 
cal thinking about their domestic budgets. Private doctoring 
must have come very low on their list of priorities. I think it did 
so because of the high professional reputation of doctors in this 
country and their pleasantly casual attitude towards money. 
They sent in their bills irregularly, they kept them low and they 
did not dun their patients unless they were outrageously slow in 
settling up. Thus the average middle-class person did not be- 
lieve that he would get less responsible, less skilful or less 
courteous attention from his doctor if he became his National 
Health patient. And he was right. 


* * * 


Some people are remarkably healthy — or careless of their 
health. A doctor I know has 250 people on his list whom he has 
not seen for more than five years. This experience is, I am sure, 
not uncommon and must be borne in mind during the argu- 
ments about the size of list a doctor can carry. A single-handed 
doctor is now allowed to have up to 3,500 names on his book. 
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These should not be called patients, of course, but prospective 
patients. The amount of work the doctor has to do depends not 
just on the size of his list but also on the kind of people he has 
in his care. I have heard doctors say that a man with a big list 
in a Home Counties suburb can golf three or four afternoons a 
week with a good conscience, but that if his practice were in 
South Wales he would be lucky to get two completely free week- 
day afternoons in a month. Sometimes it is suggested that the 
capitation fee a doctor receives for each person on his list should 
be weighted according to the rate of morbidity in the area. But 
this, like all other schemes for the reform of doctors’ pay, is full 
of snags. I should imagine that in areas of the South Coast to 
which elderly people retire and in new towns where there is an 
unusually high proportion of children, the doctor works pretty 
hard for his money. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission which is now investigating the ques- 
tion of doctors’ pay should produce a fascinating report. The 
earnings of doctors are being compared with those of other pro- 
fessional men. Nobody knows how lawyers, accountants, archi- 
tects and estate agents have weathered the post-war years. It 
would be interesting to us all if we got for the professions the 
kind of league table of earnings which the Ministry of Labour 
produces for wage earners and most useful to those who have to 
guide young people into careers. I suspect that scientists and 
technologists, in spite of the heavy current demand for their ser- 
vices, still do less well than people of equal ability in the pro- 
fessions. But I am not certain. The average number of patients 
per doctor, by the way, is 2,250 and this produces an income 
after expenses have been deducted of £2,300. Naturally some 
doctors earn a good deal more than this, and some a good deal 


less. 
* x * 


As I write in mid-June the bus strike has not been concluded 
and the labour movement appears to be deeply divided about 
the amount of support that should be given to Mr Frank 
Cousins. The old instinct of labour is to rally to the aid of 
strikers whether their cause is good or less good — for labour a 
strike is never a wholly bad cause. But the bus strike has been 
fought on a larger issue than the immediate one. Let me explain. 
Last month I quoted the opinion of a financier who said that, 
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though nothing so crude as a showdown with labour is intended 
by the Government, nevertheless that is the logical consequence 
of the actions it is taking to achieve a stable pound. For the 
effect of this policy is to hold production in check and deprive 
many industries of the prospect of increasing profit margins out 
of which they could finance wage increases. Many trade unionists 
share this view and wish to use industrial action to compel the 
Government to change a policy which makes wage claims hard 
to justify as well as hard to get. And some of the left wing of the 
Labour Party support this attitude. They want a showdown with 
the Government. 

In practice, however, the Government is a good deal less 
tough with labour than it logically might be. Messrs Macmillan, 
Butler and Macleod are not trying to grind the faces of the TUC 
General Council. After all, they let Mr Thornycroft go. As 
everybody admits, the time for expanding the economy again is 
near, and in the meantime modest wage increases might be 
granted. Mr Cousins met resistance from the Government and 
coolness from the T U C because he was unwilling to accept the 
current tacit compromise. 


* * * 


The English trade union movement has always loved order 
and constitutionalism, perhaps because promotion is slow and 
trade unionists have burned out the fiery radicalism of youth 
by the time they get to the General Council. Moreover, experi- 
ence has brought Labour leaders toshare the Conservative belief 
that the purpose of order is to guarantee liberty, and the object 
of liberty is to arrange order. This belief, I think, explains why 
there has been a good deal of covert sympathy with General de 
Gaulle; moreover, the sympathy has been reinforced by the 
unduly low regard in which party politics are at this moment 
held in Britain. 

A group of political journalists I have been lunching with for 
many years was a good deal more suspicious of General de 
Gaulle than is the man in the street. Nevertheless, there was 
general agreement that it was wrong to describe him as a 
Fascist. A characteristic of Fascism is that it is unprincipled, 
whereas de Gaulle is rigidly principled — and therein lies both 
the hope and danger of France. Some people at this luncheon 
saw the General simply as a military dictator; but one or two 
others thought that he was aspiring to the position of a seven- 
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teenth-century monarch, invested with Divine Right, no man’s 
man but God’s man. A political leader is content to rest on a 
majority. De Gaulle, like an exiled king, wanted to be recalled 
by the entire nation, less, of course, the Communists, who are 


beyond the pale. 
* * * 


I escaped from de Gaulle and Cousins in a tour of the 
provinces. At Gloucester I came upon a pleasing Trollopian 
scene in the Cathedral. A display of episcopal vestments - 
chasubles, tunicles, stoles and copes, all beautifully embroidered 
— was being arranged with the help of ecclesiastical tailors and 
the ladies’ guild, under the surveillance of two handsome 
clergymen in frock coats and gaiters who might have been 
Archdeacon Grantly and Dean Arabin. Not for the first time I 
thought that it had not been all gain to be brought up a Primi- 
tive Methodist! My adolescent revolt against the chapel was 
motivated less by spiritual than by aesthetic and intellectual 
considerations. I was, in fact, an awful snob and the Primitives 
were rather lax on the sin of pride. 


* * * 


Gloucester was as full of spenders as all these Midlands towns 
have been since their wartime industrial expansion. It is 
amazing how few shops in the centre are owned by local enter- 
prise and how many by the national chains. (The name of the 
Tailor of Gloucester is Montague Burton.) On many grounds 
this is regrettable. We have exchanged variety and individual 
craftsmanship for efficiency. Even local shops deal less and less 
in local goods. In a town on the border of Wales I found Jones 
the milkman had no fresh cream, but lots of brand-labelled 
bottles of preserved cream. I went down to Jones the baker and 
found his shop full of Lyons’ cakes. I am sure the Jones’s are 
making a better living and working less hard than they did 
and that their customers get cheaper and more hygienic food. 
But the relationship with the customer is less intimate. The 
shopkeeper needs less skill now than in former days as he 
hands over — or lets the customer pick out — packeted goods at a 
fixed price. Economists must be delighted by this, for too many 
people of intelligence and rich personality have been absorbed 
in retail trade. My regrets are purely sentimental. How 
different when one shops in France! Taste those delicious home- 
made madeleis neand babas, the creamy ice-cream — fraise, 
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vanille, moka, chocolat and praliné. And then count your 
francs and see what a hole has been made in your tourist allow- 
ance! General de Gaulle could do nothing better for his 
country than to get Messrs Marks and Spencer, Burton and 
Lyons to put a branch in every town of France. But it would 
mean sending M. Poujade to the Bastille and facing a move- 
ment that would be as tough as the F LN. 


* * * 


One of the odd sights of the English and Welsh provinces, 
particularly in the heavy industrial and mining areas, is to see 
the young men drinking and going the rounds of the town with- 
out girls. There are still parts of Britain, I am told, where even 
a young man who is going steady limits himself to two courting 
nights a week and spends the others with the lads. And after 
marriage he reverts to his precourting days and goes out mostly 
with the men, leaving the women to arrange their own mono- 
sexual society. Some of the younger wives in the mining areas 
are said to be discontented with this arrangement. In the 
women’s magazines they get ideas about a very different kind 
of society peopled with good companion husbands and playful 
daddies who go out with the boys only once a year. 

I suppose that these habits of the industrial working class 
were pretty widespread in society until about 1914. Perhaps 
Victorian women with their large families had neither the time 
nor the energy to go out very often, and the men found peace 
from their noisy broods in club and ale house and on the field of 
sport. I prefer mixed society myself, but I sometimes wonder 
whether in middle-class life to-day the men have not taken on 
too many Freudian responsibilities for the entertainment of 
wives and children. Certainly I have known many a fine 
journalist spoiled by his devotion to wife and family, and I have 
heard senior dons complain of their juniors that they are more 
interested in their homes than in scholarly research. The point 
is not a frivolous one. Art, science, politics and many great 
causes have always depended upon absentee husbands and 
withdrawn fathers, dedicated to what they regard as superior 
things. But such is the spirit of the age that even General de 
Gaulle, I see, took time out of the great historic crisis to play 
with his grandchildren. 








Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — ‘Careers’ in a totalitarian society as the one briefly 
and vividly described by Paul Ignotus in your May issue are not 
uncommon. We have heard of many a Jozsef Szigeti in Communist 
countries. It is certainly significant that opportunities to successful 
careerism for spineless pseudo-intellectuals are there vastly better 
than in Western societies, even though the latter are not completely 
barren of these unlovely creatures. 

Nevertheless, one wonders whether it would not be far more 
interesting to hear at long last an objective analysis of the man 
whom Jozsef Szigeti idolized and, in turn, betrayed. George Lukacs 
is certainly an authentic intellectual, a man of talent and knowledge, 
of wide experience and learning, whose memory reaches further 
back than the Second World War and whose horizon does not stop 
at the Iron Curtain. Why has a man of his calibre betrayed the 
civilization which created him and the flowers of which he never 
ceased to appreciate and to enjoy ? Why did he support so long the 
terror of a Stalin and of a Rakosi and why does he, indirectly, still 
contribute to the erroneous and even dangerous belief in the West 
that the Hungarian Communist régime has not really returned 
after the Revolution to a form of government essentially identical 
with Stalinism? Could not a Hungarian exile of recent vintage, 
above all Paul Ignotus himself, describe the intriguing personality 
of a George Lukacs, admittedly a more challenging, but also a more 
interesting, task than the description of a typical totalitarian 
parasite. 

Yours truly, 


GEORGE A. LANYI. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
JUNE IST, 1958. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sm, — In his article in the March number of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, Mr Bryan Robertson asks where a visitor to London 
might find ‘really important works by Moore or Hepworth, Suther- 
land or Nicholson’ outside the public museums. As a recent visitor to 
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London I should like to ask where one can see such works in any 
quantity in the museums? Possibly the handsome volumes on 
Moore, Hepworth, and Nicholson, published by Lund, Humphries 
& Company, misled me, but I fully expected to see half a dozen 
galleries at the Tate devoted to these artists, galleries in which their 
complete artistic development would be fully represented. Instead, 
I discovered to my horror that the few works by Moore and Nichol- 
son which were on view at the Tate were jumbled together in a room 
crowded with the most unbelievable mediocrities. Far from assisting 
one’s understanding of either Moore or Nicholson, the installation of 
their works at the Tate reveals a complete incapacity to appreciate 
their expressive meaning. Surely no one who understood the 
aesthetics of Nicholson’s fine white relief could have placed it in its 
present position. This placement — on a flimsy side partition where it 
receives all the wrong light and where other objects crowd out the 
generous space it so handsomely invites — mocks the very idea which 
sustains the work. 

A word must be said, too, on the cruel treatment administered by 
the Tate Gallery to the superb still-life painting by Mr William 
Scott, which is made to hang under a boorish art-school exercise 
by Mr Bratby. Every museum of contemporary art in the world can 
boast of its third-rate local talents, but this is the only instance I 
know in which one of them is used as a stick with which to beat one 
of his superiors. 

If such offences are committed as a matter of course in a respected 
museum, what reason do we have to expect anything better for art 
on the ‘outside’ ? 

Sincerely, 


HILTON KRAMER. 
ARTS, 
116 EAST 59TH STREET, 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Srr, — Mr John Beavan is fortunate. He has recently given up 
daily journalism — to the great diminution of my profession — and 
restricted himself to the leisurely comment of a monthly. Having 
myself made the transition in an opposite direction — from a weekly 
to a daily newspaper — I can understand the temptation that came 
over him to write that we are not as good nowadays at using words 
as were our predecessors. But I believe the judgement, or guess, to 
be untrue. 

If journalism is the art of quick, accurate and convincing com- 
munication can it be seriously argued that, for example, The 
Economist under Mr Withers was better written than it was under 
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Mr Geoffrey Crowther? Or that the general style of The Observer 
now is not much more workmanlike, persuasive and readable than 
it was under Garvin? Or that the Manchester Guardian leaders and 
news reports are markedly worse than they were twenty-five years 
ago? 

I can think of very few persons with the necessary age, memory, 
experience and good humour to answer my questions, but I feel 
entitled to ask them on behalf of the current generation whose 
ranks Mr Beavan deserted. 

I can imagine that Garvin on Suez would have been unbelievably 
turgid, tortuous, adjectival and even obscure. Massingham might 
well have written better than anyone now contributing to daily 
newspapers. But Scott — I pause to lower my voice — was he a great 
writer? A great editor, I have been told, an eminent character, 
but a great writer . . .? And Wickham Steed; I have read quite a 
lot of clear, analytical, expert and argumentative Steed, but not 
stirring or memorable Steed. 

I suggest that it is not the writing that is suffering under the 
‘press of events’ but the reading. The pearls are there but the swine 
are swifter. I beg Mr Beavan in his semi-retirement not to regard 
us with an Edwardian eye. 

BROOKS’S CLUB, Yours faithfully, 
LONDON, S.W.I. DONALD MCLACHLAN. 


John Beavan writes: I agree with Mr McLachlan. The writing 
in newspapers is swifter, wittier and more deft than it used to be. 
But, to achieve this fleetness in foot, we have had to discard our 
wings and at the great moments in history, we are no longer able 
to soar. It is then — and then alone — that we miss Scott, Garvin 
and the other splendid old albatrosses. 








Book Reviews 


LETTERS OF JOHN COWPER POWYS TO LOUIS WILKINSON, 


1935-1956. Edited, and with a preface by, Louis Wilkinson. 
(Macdonald. 30s.) 


In his preface to this fascinating collection of Mr Powys’s letters 
Mr Louis Wilkinson writes: ‘Readers of his books will almost always, 
though not quite always, recognize one or another of his known 
features in these letters.’ ‘Not quite’ — that is true. Even those of us 
who are most widely read in the autobiography, narratives and 
essays will find surprises awaiting us. 

Who would have expected Mr Powys, whom we normally think 
of as some new kind of literary magician, or sage, or again as a 
grand-scale metaphysical humourist, to write of military strategy 
with such uncanny insight as this, dated March 31st, 1940: 


Why haven’t they started bombing our towns? Consider that well, 
my dear. Because Hitler knows that we’d hurt them, if they did, 
more than they’d hurt us. Their air-men are about a fifth as good as 
ours. To fly suits us. (Not me or you perhaps! but our fellow country- 
men.) To march suits the Germans. But except for Eastern Europe 
(and Russia whatever — as the Welsh say - still blocks that a good 
deal — I have an idea that Russia is a very Unlucky ally to have) the 
Germans have got nowhere to march. 


On more than one level that was amazingly acute. And it is only 
one of Mr Powys’s brilliant insights into contemporary affairs. 

On his own work, on puolishers and the difficulties of publishing, 
on his way of writing and temperamental approach, these letters add 
much even to the famous Autobiography. Above all, they help us to 
realize that he himself can indeed live the gospel of happiness so 
often put forward in his philosophic works. The radiant energy of 
these letters, written in circumstances of war-time discomfort added 
to a great burden of ill-health, bereavement, and financial anxiety, 
tells its own story. What is the secret of this mastery? He insists 
that he has no real ‘personality’ at all; that he is by nature a ‘clown’, 
an ‘actor’ or a ‘medium’; a receiving station for impressions and 
experiences — recalling Keats’s famous definition of poetic art, 
though here we are concerned with life itself. Mr Powys, as a man, 
enjoys that impersonality and conquest of the tragic to which we 
are temporarily attuned by the greatest literature. He writes, he 
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says — in this following Byron (who is nevertheless not one of his 
favourites) — to ‘escape’ from himself; that is, to escape into this 
other, poetic, dimension; and yet these letters witness that he is 
rarely, or never, out of it. It is his natural element. 

This poetic awareness it is which enables him, amid all the irri- 
tations and complexities of daily life, to embrace with both under- 
standing and sympathy a range of experiences both big and little 
beyond even those recorded in his literary works. That is what these 
letters tell us. 

The book is finely edited by Mr Louis Wilkinson. It is not only 
a labour of love; it is a professional job, excellently done. There are 
facsimilies from the letters and a frontispiece by Augustus John. 
It is right that this intimate revelation of so commanding a figure 
in contemporary literature should come out with a portrait by 
our most famous living artist. ‘His final drawing,’ writes Mr Powys, 
‘was simply of my very soul — I can only say that it just awed me.’ 


G. WILSON KNIGHT. 


BRAVE MEN: A STUDY OF D. H. LAWRENCE AND SIMONE WEIL, 
By Richard Rees. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


To say that D. H. Lawrence and Simone Weil are both religious 
geniuses is to repeat something that has been said before; in fact the 
originality of Brave Men as a comparative study lies in the partnering 
of its two spiritual heroes. At a quick glance it would seem that no 
two writers could be more different; if they shared a mutual mistrust 
of orthodoxy, then their lives and work appeared to have little else in 
common. Yet what the author has done is to argue a paradox — a 
paradox by which he can resolve their two geniuses. 

* “Get used to it,” he said, “‘get used to it that there must be a bit 
of fear, and a bit of horror in your life. . . . The bit of horror is like 
the sesame seed in the nougat; it gives the sharp wild flavour” ’ -—a 
flavour that symbolizes for the novelist the discovering of the magic 
element in life, ‘the zest and mystery and wonder’, whose loss 
Simone Weil attributed to much the same cause as when Lawrence 
speaks of ‘the uprooting effect of contemporary mass civilization’. 
She had an aching thirst ‘for the lost pristine beauty of the world’. 
And yet whenever it came to contemporary affairs she saw every- 
thing as subject to the force of gravity, and gravity in turn brought 
everything down to earth, to a level of pain, disgust and despair. 
There was but one escape — upwards, an escape that could be 
achieved solely by waiting for God. 

To paraphrase one of the main arguments of Waiting on God and 
Gravity and Grace, it might be said that it was her belief that the con- 
templation of misery inevitably led to the contemplation of escape 
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from misery — namely, to reflection on the supernatural; and so it 
was, she concluded, a man ought to love the source of his miseries 
because labour, cruelty, torture, violent death, constraint, terror, 
disease — ‘were [signs] of divine love’. Out of love, God had with- 
drawn so that man could love him, which is why (as the author 
maintains) she was rather more concerned with God’s absence than 
his presence. 

This is the mystic’s way of self-annihilation. In contrast, Law- 
rence’s way was through the acceptance of everything — an accept- 
ance that bred in him a deeply religious attitude towards all forms of 
creation. This is the paradox between them, but one which is curi- 
ously resolved by another paradox — their search to find an ortho- 
doxy in their very unorthodoxy. For instance, even with such a strict 
orthodoxy as Catholicism, there are always two sides — I am thinking 
of Dryden and Pope in the eighteenth century; Newman and 
Manning in the nineteenth; and Chesterton and Belloc, or Waugh 
and Greene in our own. Indeed, can it be that a fear of orthodoxy 
links Lawrence and Simone Weil as outsiders ? And can it be because 
one was an English radical reformer and the other a modern French 
Antigone that the link becomes greater because of the obvious dis- 
parity ? But this is merely to begin another paradox — one of a series 
suggested by this most brilliant enquiry. 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE, 


THE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Remy de Gourmont, 


translated with an introduction by Ezra Pound. (Neville Spearman. 
16s.) 


Just as, to the astonishment of the Americans, Edgar Allan Poe 
was hailed as a new inspiration by the French Symbolists, so 
Remy de Gourmont, to the astonishment of the French, seems at 
one time to have exercised a powerful influence in England and 
America. Le probléme du style stimulated Eliot, Middleton Murry, 
T. E. Hulme, and through the latter the Imagists, who owe much 
of their theory to de Gourmont. Huxley translated the novel Un 
coeur virginal in 1921, and borrowed certain elements from it. 
Richard Aldington recognized the liberating effect of de Gourmont’s 
methods and Pound, who said of him that he ‘prepared our era’, 
translated La physique de l'amour in the twenties (published in this 
country in 1926 and now reissued). 

Apart from his Promenades littéraires and Promenades philoso- 
phiques, this was perhaps de Gourmont’s best known work at the turn of 
the century, for it describes the love-making (equipment, technique, 
duration, etc.) of animals, in such a way as to reduce man’s noblest 
emotions and moral qualities to mere physical tendencies: ‘nos 
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vertus ne sont jamais que des tendances physiologiques’, or again, 
‘les idées morales ne sont que des végetations parasites nées d’un 
excés de nutrition’. 

Similarly, man is merely one of the species of animals, instead 
of the highest, at the top of a Darwinian ladder. Curiously 
enough, the denial of the idea of evolution was for him another 
devastating argument against the perfectability of man, and so 
an argument against God. I say ‘curiously’ because no Christian 
can or does believe that man is perfectible in this animal sense, or 
indeed in this kingdom, and it is precisely because he is not that 
Christ came to teach him another way. In fact, the argument de 
Gourmont was using as a cynic is, as often happens, perfectly good 
theology. 

Many of his conclusions now seem old-fashioned, and even 
wrong in the light of modern scientific discovery. Indeed, he was 
not a scientist but a popularizer. Few of his observations were 
made at first hand and he took both theory and detail from his 
friend the biologist René Quinton. Fabre had already written of 
the insect world in human terms, and even de Gourmont’s method 
— the dissociation of ideas (in this case, love and sex) — was not new; 
the eighteenth century ‘philosophes’ had used it, Bayle especially, 
as did many of the psychologists of the Revue Philosophique. Yet the 
Physique is a delightful work, beautifully written, provocative and 
informative, a poetry of biology. 

No wonder, then, that it appealed to Ezra Pound, splendid de- 
fender of lost causes, careful stylist, and greatest poetic tabulator 
of dissociated facts and errors. And I say this without irony, for 
it is what Pound does with facts that makes poetry, not the facts 
themselves. The unexpected juxtapositions throw each fact into a 
different perspective and build up, line by line and Canto by 
Canto, into ideograms within larger and larger ideograms of 
juxtaposed facts, facts repeated in different contexts, shifting the 
perspective again and again, making flux out of static facts. 

Some of the insect passages in the Pisan Cantos have been traced 
to Remy de Gourmont, but does it matter? We only have to read 
Pound’s Introduction to his translation (originally a Postscript 
printed, more sensibly, after it), to watch the poet at work. After 
listing all the different methods of procreation in Chapter 8, 
Remy de Gourmont notes that well characterized and separate 
copulating organs are found among animals whose intelligence is 
most developed (mammifera and anthropoda), and suggests ‘a 
certain correlation between complete and profound copulation and 
the development of the brain’; this is reasonable scientifically, if 
all he means is that the more developed species have the more 
efficient method of procreation (e.g. internal bearing is more efficient 
than laying eggs). Out of this, however, Pound evolves the delightful 
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and quite unscientific idea that ‘the brain is, in origin and develop- 
ment, only a sort of great clot of genital fluid held in suspense or 
reserve’, and goes on to adduce folk etymology and other evidence 
of symbolic association : 


And dreams? Do they not happen precisely at the moments when 
one has tipped the head; are they not, with their incoherent mixing 
of known and familiar images, like the pouring of a complicated 
honeycomb tilted from its perpendicular? ... are not lunatics and 
cranks often recognizable from some peculiar carriage or tilt of the 
headpiece... ? 


This is not science (though there is always the uncomfortable 
feeling with Pound that he may prove right in 200 years’ time), 
but it is magnificent poetry. The Cantos are a tilted honeycomb, 
and although he humorously adds that he does not ‘mean to 
assert that you can cure a lunatic merely by holding his head level’, 
I wondered, reading this, whether The Cantos might not make 
horrible prosaic sense if I held my copy perpendicular; for the 
poetry to flow like honey, one should, no doubt, read them lying 
down. 


CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE. 


BALTHAZAR. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
FUTURE TO LET. By Jerzy Peterkiewicz. (Heinemann. 1535.) 
THE MONKEY PUZZLE. By Veronica Hull. (Barrie, 13s. 6d.) 


STAY FOR AN ANSWER. By Kenneth Addison. (Heinemann. 


135. 6d.) 


Balthazar is described by its author as ‘a sibling, not a sequel’ to 
Justine. It deals with the same characters, more or less, and covers 
the same period of time and sequence of events, but ‘the eye altering 
alters all’. The story of Justine’s marriage to Nessim and her affair 
with the ‘IT’ of the book is seen through different eyes — those of the 
Jewish doctor obsessed with the Kabbala, Balthazar. The Great 
Interlinear, as Balthazar’s notes are called, comments on the story 
told in Justine, shifts the emphasis, reveals the characters in new and 
different lights. Justine, it seems, really loved the novelist, Purse- 
warden, who in Justine was seen as possibly a man of genius but a 
grotesque and almost certainly unloved and unloveable human 
being. She never loved the narrator, merely using him to blind her 
husband’s suspicions. Through Balthazar’s eyes (Balthazar is a 
homosexual) she seems less an enchantress and more a mere 
psychological case. Nessim, her husband, looks less the noble victim, 
and is at moments almost sinisterly formidable. Mr Durrell, here. 
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is approaching the novel spatially, making the same scene look 
quite different from a new angle; it appears that he will not offer 
us a true sequel in time till the fourth part of his projected four- 
decker novel. He has handled his scattered material brilliantly in 
this second part, moulding it smoothly and flowingly in the rich, 
sad rhythms of his prose. People say he overwrites, being unused to 
novelists ‘writing’, in his sense, at all. But in his descriptions of 
Alexandria, and particularly of the Sitna Mariam festival and the 
whirl of the carnival, he heightens the writing, not because he is a 
modern Ouida who must lay it on thick at all costs, but because the 
city arouses in him a poet’s response: a lover’s, too; it sets all his 
senses tingling; he is obsessed by it, by its ugly and threatening 
ambiguities as well as its beauty. The bizarre minor characters in 
Justine, Scobie and Pombal in particular, are here explored in 
more depth; there is a generous quota of comic-macabre incidents, 
the guest at the carnival ball under the pile of coats stabbed to 
death with a hat-pin; poor old Scobie, disguised as an Edwardian 
tart, kicked to death by sailors. The original pattern grows at once 
denser and more translucent, except for Justine herself, who 
remains obstinately unconvincing. To attempt a truthful delinea- 
tion of such a grandly decadent world is a tall order; but Mr 
Durrell, if he stays the pace, looks like getting there. 

Mr Peterkiewicz has in quite a different way pulled off almost as 
tricky a technical feat in Future to Let. He manages to blend into one 
harmonious whole comedy, satire, a romantic love affair, a melo- 
dramatic political plot, an essay on national character, through the 
fusing power of his own gentle, tolerant, civilized attitude to life. A 
young Englishman, Lancelot Thawroe, comes back from England to 
Spain to sell a house in Earl’s Court left to him by his uncle. He falls 
in love with Celina Ogarek, the Polish tenant in the basement and 
becomes enmeshed in the plans of some Polish exiles in London to 
form a Government in Exile with her father at its head. The Embassy 
of the People’s Republic meanwhile hope to use him to urge the 
romantic exiles to come back home. Lancelot adores Celina, but is 
maddened by the Polishness of Poles. Politics tangles with love, and 
the book ends on a sober note. Celina is a delightful character, with 
her Polish manner of speaking English, her zest for living, and her 
combination of a passionate and generous amorousness with a 
strict insistence on outward observance of the proprieties. The 
Polish exiles, the Count who buys and sells non-existent business 
firms and paints clay pussy cats for a living, the Major who grows 
mushrooms under his bed, the sage and energetic father-figure, Dr 
Pasch, are both funny and endearing. Affection takes off the edge 
of satire. Mr Peterkiewicz plots the key moments of his story with 
precision, has an excellent ear for dialogue, and uses the English 
language with a fine sensitivity that reminds us that in Poland, 
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before he came over here, he made his first literary reputation as a 
et. 

The Monkey Puzzle ranges confidently from philosophy classes in 
London University through progressive schools and a mental 
hospital (a nightmare interlude) to the bar stools of Soho. Catherine 
Malley, a wavering Catholic, finds Linguistic Analysis frustrating 
and confusing, fails her exams, mucks up jobs, doubts her faith, 
to the point where she tries to kill herself. Good-natured friends 
try obtusely to help, but are too busy with their own tidy lives to 
cope with her vague miseries. (There are some very shrewd thrusts 
at the total inability of kindly people to give the help that is really 
needed to steer someone off a crack-up.) After a horrible spell in 
a mental hospital, most memorably described, Catherine takes to 
drink and Soho and is rescued just in time by a taciturn young 
bohemian, who marries her. They settle down to a scatty, cheerful 
existence, with a baby, a drunken Irish lodger, and measure of 
precarious content. No moral is drawn, and nothing is romanticized, 
yet Catherine emerges through all the confusion of her life as an 
attractive figure, as funny and moving as the book about her. Miss 
Hull writes with great zing; the narrative fairly bowls along, the 
dialogue is tremendously racy. 

Stay for an Answer, not in the class of these three, is a topical and 
slightly alarming tale, sober and gripping, about a young doctor 
who discovers a wonder drug and then discovers, just in time, its 
toxic side effects. 


EILEEN FRASER. 


AS MUSIC AND SPLENDOUR. By Kate O’Brien. (Heinemann. 16s.) 
STRANGERS. By Albert Memmi. (Elek. 135. 6d.) 
THE GOLDEN VALLEY. By Colin Murry. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


As Music and Splendour is a long novel as contemporary novels go — 
the majority of which seem to scrape beyond 200 pages by means of 
largish print and two-thirds-down chapter headings. It covers 
five or six years, starting from 1887, and concerns two Irish girls, 
Clare and Rose, who leave Ballykerin and Lackanashee to study 
singing first in a Paris convent and then in Rome. Luisa follows the 
same course, but is Spanish. The three friends ‘make good’ with 
filmic éclat: one can imagine the names of the world’s opera-houses 
flashed onto the screen, punctuated by shots of the beautiful prima 
donnas supping in famous restaurants. 

The success story, however, is only a peg for a vivid if diffuse 
account of human relationships, people, Rome, bohemian life — all, 
presumably, true to period (though surely seventy years ago no one 
would have referred to a ‘near-fanatic’), and some — particularly the 
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Irish spoilt seminarist living in Trastevere — very true to life. The 
twist of the Spanish unfrocked priest comes as excellent drama to 
enliven a petering-out ending. The love relationship between Clare 
and Luisa is delicately drawn, though it seems astonishing that it 
should be accepted quite so calmly by their friends and would-be 
lovers. The link between Ireland and Spain is strongly marked, as 
in other of Miss O’Brien’s novels. 

Strangers couldn’t be more different. It is short (only 166 pages), 
contemporary, very concentrated, and concerns a marriage. 
Moreover, it could be sub-titled ‘North is North and South is South 
and never the twain shall meet’. A Tunisian Jew and a middle-class 
French girl from Alsace fall in love in Paris (where the former is 
doing his medical studies), marry, and go to live in Tunis. Both have 
jettisoned their religion and this is a bond between them. But once in 
Tunis everything goes wrong. Not only is Marie upset at finding her 
husband prepared to join in the Passover observances so as not to 
offend his parents, but — worse — she finds she has married a family, 
and an interfering, cohesive family at that; she finds ‘backwardness’, 
flies and, worst of all, dirt. 

The tension of the marriage, which is described throughout 
with Moravia-like penetration and preoccupation with bedroom 
psychology, comes to a head about the circumcision of the baby boy. 
Marie tries to suppress the fact that this is medically necessary (which 
it happens to be) so as not to give her husband the justification for 
doing what he pretends he doesn’t believe in, but really, she fears, 
does. The marriage finally collapses and the conclusion to be drawn 
is that only disaster can come from the union of two such different 
cultures as the Mediterranean Jewish and the Christian Western. 
Perhaps the author, to bring this conclusion truly home, should have 
made Marie more intelligent. Her criticisms of Tunis (which put her 
husband so unexpectedly — to himself — on the defensive; he had 
been critical of it himself in Paris, indeed still is‘. . . ) seem 
superficial and terribly bourgeois. Though the conclusion in the 
case of a more adaptable, adventurous girl might well have been 
exactly the same, it would have carried more conviction. 

The Golden Valley is another short novel and, of the three, the 
most enjoyable to read. Here we are back at the Lesbian motif. A 
schoolboy, during the summer holidays, falls in love with the school- 
girl daughter of the family that has taken “The Hall’ nearby — over 
the river and across the meadows. The teenage love affair — with its 
essential arbitrariness apart from geography — is beautifully de- 
scribed. However, the girl, alas, has a young German governess- 
companion who is also in love with her. The subtle efforts of the 
latter to come between boy and girl, culminating in the party at 
which she contrives to make the boy drunk and only just fails to 
seduce him in the boathouse — whither she hopes the girl will come - 
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are described with great artistry. It is a novel rich in atmosphere, 
sensuous and sad. The boy’s father — ‘aged forty-six; author; critic; 
seer; a famous man’ — plays so small a part that any reader who 
hoped for a portrait of Middleton Murry, the author’s father, will 
be disappointed. My only criticism is that, though the story has 
unity — as is inevitable when an ‘episode’ rather than a ‘slice of life’ 
is under scrutiny — it ends in the wrong place. It should have ended 
with the girl’s elopement with the governess; the chain of little post- 
scripts are the author’s efforts to end a book that has, in fact, already 
ended. 


BARBARA LUCAS. 


SPECIAL FRIENDSHIPS. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Secker and War- 
burg. 18s.) 


One often feels that Roger Peyrefitte could have been a very good 
writer, but as it is he gyrates somewhere between the serious literary 
man and the fabricator of best-sellers. Perhaps he does not want to 
be a really good writer. Perhaps he doesn’t care. In a sense, why 
should he? He has managed to become as much of a ‘star’ as Gilbert 
Harding, while living a bucolic life in Sicily. No sweaty studios for 
him. He prefabricates his novels in the land of Theocritus with a 
bewildering cleverness. Readers know that they can expect a sen- 
sational theme, a good dose of scandal and a reasonable amount of 
sex. And one never puts down his books until one has finished them. 

Les Amitiés Particuliéres, of which we now have the translation, is an 
early work. From a literary point of view it is a better book than the 
later Clés de Saint Pierre, which was translated a few months ago. It is 
sincerer and more humanly felt. M. Peyrefitte is writing about a 
relationship he feels deeply when he describes the passionate affec- 
tion which binds the two boys Georges de Sarre and Alexandre to- 
gether at school. The manners of the homosexual master, Father de 
Trennes, are a real living masterpiece in the comic-macabre style. 
Even the minor characters come to life — they are not dummies like 
the Cardinal or the girl the Abbé Mas loves in The Keys. 

Moreover, we cannot help feeling grateful to M. Peyrefitte for 
tackling head-on the subject of homosexuality in boarding schools. 
What has happened to our English writers ? Many who have been to 
public schools have a notoriously vast experience of homosexuality 
to draw upon — a whole world of truth still veiled like Arab women’s 
faces. When are we going to read a book by an English author about 
the concealed nine-tenths of those innumerable sexual icebergs who 
decorate our clubs? Or must the subject be left to the consulting 
rooms of the psycho-analysts — those experts who ply so industriously 
in London picking up the bits? 
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Yet, despite his merits, even in this book M. Peyrefitte leaves us 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction. Here a passage reminds us of Gide, 
there of Voltaire — and, of course, we don’t forget Corvo. But the 
passages are never sustained, and there is an uncertainty about what 
BB C producers call ‘level’. It is as though the author is somehow 
unable to achieve a consistent standard of moral seriousness which 
alone could give power and unity to his work. We see his cold eye 
glancing to the gallery and we know the joke is coming. Tripping 
on the heels of Voltaire are Gabriel Chevallier and Marcel Aymé. 

The translation is racy and reads excellently, but the school and 
religious terminology is all wrong. This will spoil many of Peyre- 
fitte’s jokes for readers in the English-speaking world who are familiar 
with Roman Catholic terminology. I could give endless examples, 
but I will confine myself to one or two. Roman Catholics say ‘the 
Blessed Virgin’, never ‘the Holy Virgin’. Search me why, but that’s 
the way it is from Leeds to Los Angeles. And you cannot say ‘the 
Painful Mysteries of the Rosary’. For some reason (entirely arbi- 
trary I admit) they are ‘Sorrowful Mysteries’. I am not blaming an 
urbane translator for not knowing this abacadabra of technical 
terms. But many of them occur in Joyce or Corvo. Or you can ask 
the barmaid at the local. 

B. W. 


The August Number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will 
deal with the subject of WwoMEN. We plan to discuss Religious 
Women, Women in Politics, Women in Literature and the Arts, 
Conjugal Life, Folk Figures (such as the Mother-in-law, the 
Maiden Aunt and the Step-Mother), the American Woman, the 
Female Theme in Advertising, Women outside the Law, 
Women in Pop Song, Women as Charmers, the Vampire 
Mother, and Biological Aspects of Women. 


Contributors (so far) will include Marjorie Bremner, 
Marghanita Laski, Naomi Lewis, Colin MaclInnes, Betty 
Miller, Victor Musgrave, Fenny Nasmyth, Richard Rees and 
Jj. G. Weightman. 
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THE GARDEN 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR ALL GARDENERS 


64 pages and full colour cover. 


1/6 per copy. Annual Subscription 

(12 issues) 18/— (incl. postage). 

U.S.A. and Canada $2.90 (incl. post- 
age and bank charges). 


THE ROSE 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL FOR ALL ROSE LOVERS 


72 pages including full colour illus- 

trations of some of the world’s 

greatest roses. Authoritative and in- 

structional articles on every aspect of 
rose cultivation. 


Annual Subscription (4 issues) 10/- 

per year (incl. postage). U.S.A. and 

Canada $1.90 (incl. postage and bank 
charges). 


Publishers : 
THE WHITEFRIARS PRESS LTD 
26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1, England 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.:a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the first of a new Competition series of six. The winners in the 
last competition will be announced in our August iss 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, July aist. The 
—<y: should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 
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July 1958 CROSSWORD 
CLUES ACROSS 
1. Fish hero, a disappointed man (10) 


6. Match-making heroine, associated with Pip (4) 
You'll see him vulgarly ardent with a letter, being a patron of scribes 


(7) 
Lord Peter’s lawyer turns queer before a publisher (7) 


Pompous Russian captain, reserved in conduct with relations (g) 


Mine-sweeper No. 1 (5) 

Actress, a sinister German — half the films being for adults (8) 
g’s party, permanently ‘not getting into place’ (5) 

Nose who stood between two lovers (5) 

Creator, Preserver and Destroyer: Corporal ’armed one (8) 


,25. Life Among the Lowly, revealing Ann in trouble with comic bustle 
(5 4 5) 
Hudibras was a skilled one, but a novice gets in a nasty mess (7) 


Girl returning from this resort saw ‘Death in the Clouds’. Peg’s in the 
list (2, 5) 
Coward takes prize heartlessly (4) 


Sexy play makes a recovery with the return of a notorious wench (10) 


CLUES DOWN 


Two fish who saw through things! (8) 
She shielded spies: might be known as the right-whaler (5) 

. Just a bit more, and we'll deal with the taxer! (5) 
Ballerina has a peep round the piano for beginning of applause (8) 
His lady eloped and taught in the Alps, or at least one of them (6) 
See Daniel’s guardian avoid duty when about fifty (9) 
Try the East for scene of Wellesley’s success (6) 
Hoax about a hooligan in a carriage: see 17 across (8) 
Stoic case fascinated a great Tartar (9) 
King’s fair page and secretary, barbarously beheaded in island (8) 
Clown with horrible distorted dial! (8) 
Marco’s girl is eating somehow, thanks (8) 
Partner in anti-feminist compact finds about a month in his country 
dingy (6) 
Being deceitful about piece-work, he was rescued from the Sheriff (6) 
Chapter on a favourite in ancient royal house (5) 
Old Ireland was more than a curse and a half! (5) 
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NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. G. Greene: Cold Comfort Farm. 
7. Pobble, Lear. 9. Polyolbion iv: 
anagram. 10. Thornton W. 11. 
Munchausen: raspe(r), Aintree. 12. 
Guns: Brownell, The Bay Fight. 
13. C. Bede. 17. F.O. — the Ring - 
Hay: M.Q. of Scots. 22. Tristram 
Shandy i. 19. 24. F. Queene: art-égal. 
25. C. L.: L. Simnel. 26. sos(tenuto). 
27. Irving Berlin. 


DOWN 


2. Galsworthy, Loyalties. 3. Reine. 
4. Balzac. 5. Jarl van H., Finnegans 
Wake. 6. i. 7, ‘green and pale’. 7. 
T. Street, corruption of name 
(Brewer): too-ley. 8. E. Maltravers: 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 


July 1958 
Solution of Crossword No. 38 
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anagram. 14. Sir Lancelot’s: 


(b)aron. 15. (h)irk, (h)anger. 16, 
Blake. 18. Hamel. 19. Rose & the 
Ring. 20. Gray’s Elegy, Tacitus. 21. 
Duns S. 23. Keats: (protha)lamia. 
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Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Five Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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